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THE AFGHAN WAR. 


HE brilliant and successfal action in front of Cabul 
has diminished a natural feeling of anxiety. It had 
been too confidently announced that the town would be 
occupied by a certain day, and in the absence of intel- 
ligence there was perhaps ground for fear lest some unto- 
ward event had retarded the progress of the operations. 
But, although General Roserts’s despatch would seem to 
point to the speedy accomplishment of his task, it leaves 
no doubt of the stubbornness of the resistance tliat he has 
already encountered. The position taken up by the 
enemy was evidently chosen with some strategical skill, 
and that the generals attached considerable importance to 
the movement is clearly indicated in the wording of the 
despatch itself. General Baker did not accomplish the 
very difficult duty of clearing the heights without a pro- 
longed engagement and considerable loss, and his favour- 
able report of the gallantry of the troops may be taken as 
a further indication of the formidable strength of the 
enemy. Whether this victory will have the decisive effect 
that has beenanticipated is a question that is still left in some 
uncertainty. In the meanwhile there is little advantage to 
be derived from conjectural criticisms of military move- 
ments in Afghanistan. The short delay which preceded 
Sir F. Roserts’s advance may be attributed to many causes 
more probable than want of energy in the general or defects 
in the organization of his army. Modern operations of 
English troops are constantly liable to be misunderstood, 
because they are for the first time in history subjected to 
close and immediate inquisition. Nothing of the kind was 
known to former generations, nor is a similar scrutiny 
exercised in the case of foreign armies. It is in the 
highest degree unreasonable to censure a general at a 
distance for every trifling ee ae which may arise 
from a halt or a retreat. The judicious exclusion of 
military correspondents from the army has not prevented 
the circulation of mischievous rumours; and it facili- 
tates the task of hostile military critics at home. There 
appears to have been no ground for the report that 
the communications with the Shutargardan Pass were 
a few days ago cut off; and probably Sir F. Roserrs 
could, if he were not employed on more urgent duties, 
furnish a satisfactory explanation of his rate of march. 
Some late accounts of the demeanour of the AMEER since 
his arrival in the camp raise a doubt as to the purpose 
and value of his visit ; but it would be premature to found 
a theory on unauthenticated gossip. It is said that Yakoos 
wished to return to Cabul in advance of the army ; and it 
was conjectured that he had obtained permission to leave 
his capital on an undertaking that, after inducing the 
English army to remain stationary, he would himself im- 
mediately return. The report involves some improbability, 
though it may possibly be true. Whatever promises the 
Amerr may have made, he can scarcely have expected to 
revent his personal influence with the English 
meral the further movement on Cabul; nor can he 
have supposed that he would be able to pass backwards 
and forwards at pleasure between two hostile camps. 
Daoop Sau, who seems to have been really wounded during 
the insurrection at Cabul, would probably not have 
left the capital if he had intended to return in a few days. 
The son of the AMzER must also have been deliberately en- 
trusted to the protection of the English General. The 


various rumours which proceed from Cabal imply that 
the AmerER has a certain number of partisans; and General 
Roperts reports that the headmen of Chardeh and the 
suburbs of Cabul have asked permission to pay their respects 
tohim. It is probable that a mutinous soldiery, without 
leaders or definite policy, had to the last moment hesitated 
as to its future course. Nothing that has happened could 
furnish any reason against the prosecution of the original 
policy of the Government. When the disaster at Cabul 
occurred, there was but one opinion in England and in 
India as to the necessity of an early advance. At first, 
sanguine expectations of the possibility of an immediate 
movement were entertained; but there was no doubt 
of the expediency of preferring security to hasty action. 
Exactly a month has elapsed since the arrival of the 
melancholy news at Simla. To civilians the delay appears 
neither excessive nor surprising; and as the intentions of 
the Government were known from the first, the mutineers 
cannot have been cheered with hopes of impunity. 

It is perhaps in the hope of encouraging the resistance 
of the Afghans that Russian journals have been instructed 
or permitted to threaten immediate war with England. 
Under official inspiration well-informed writers discuss 
the different roads by which a Russian army can advance 
to the conquest of India; and they arrive at the con- 
clusion that the route by Herat is to be preferred. The 
expeditionary army which has lately with doubtful 
success attacked a Turcoman stronghold is sup- 
posed to be destined for service in Afghanistan; and 
it is reported that the Persian Government once more 
inclines to a Russian alliance in the hope of obtaining 
possession of the coveted fortress of Herat. As far as the 
chance of an immediate rupture is concerned, the Russian 
menaces may be regarded as idle bluster. There is no 
force in Central Asia which could, with any probability of 
success, encounter the Anglo-Indian army; and it would 
be dangerous to precipitate a collision by the occupation 
of Herat. Nevertheless the language of Russian writers 
forms a striking comment on the frequent statement by 
English Liberals that the Russian operations in Central 
Asia furnish no cause of suspicion or alarm. The insolent 
display of unprovoked enmity is probably intended for 
the moment to influence Afghan policy. It might 
be more dangerous if Russian agents in Afghanistan 
were occupied with intrigues in the native Courts 
of India. The Emperor ALEXANDER, whose flatterers in- 
cessantly dwell on his love of peace, has lately been en- 
gaged in holding a Council of War at Livadia; and it is 
said that he purposes to entrust the conduct of affairs in 
Turkestan to the ablest of his younger generals, under the 
supreme command of a Governor-General who is noto- 
riously hostile to England. It was asserted with some 
plausibility that the establishment in 1878 of a Russian 
Mission at Cabul was provoked and justified by the pro- 
bability of war in Europe. At present there is no ground 
of quarrel between the two Empires, except unwarranted 
cupidity and ambition. It is not unsatisfactory to ob- 
serve that the clamour for the invasion of India coin- 
cides in time with still emptier professions of hostility 
to Germany and Austria. As it is certain that ino 
statesman and no party in Russia can desire a simulta- 
neous trupture with three great Powers, there is some 
reason to believe that all the warlike demonstrations 
are equally hollow and insincere. It is at the same time 
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certain that, if an opportunity occurred, the feint would 
at any time be converted into a real attack. Any hesi- 
tation in accepting the challenge offered by the mutinous 
troops at Cabal would have encouraged Russian aggres- 
sion. No pretext for hostility or even for ill-will has been 
furnished by England. The danger of a quarrel, whether 
it be large or small, proceeds wholly from the other side. 
A war with Russia would be a great calamity, and there 
would be little consolation in the temporary advantage 
whieh it might confer on a political party, The threat of 
a Busgian invasion of India, if it were not contined to 
mere words, would produce a stronger revulsion of popular 
feeling than the movement which in the spring of last 
year astonished Liberal agitators. Of all the sophisms 
which have lately by incessant repetition become familiar 
commonplaces, the most ineffective is the paradox that the 
present Government has promoted the interests of Russia. 
it has been found impossible to convince the country at 
large that resistance to Russian aggression, though it may 
have been imperfectly successful, is a stronger proof of 
complicity than eulogy and proposals of co-operation. 
During the Bulgarian agitation, philanthropic orators 
constantly extolled the disinterested magnanimity of the 
Power which already meditated the recovery of Bessarabia 
and the acquisition of Kars and Batoum. The reaction 
which followed when the real designs of Russia were dis- 
closed necessarily took the form of support of the Govern- 
ment. Assurances that Russian policy is equally pacific and 
harmless in Central Asia are already disbelieved ; and if 
they were ostentatiously falsified, the prophets of peace 
would not be generally admired or respected. The Russians 
themselves have with unerring instinct discerned the an- 
tagonism to their interests of those whom Liberal speakers 
now affect to denounce as their practical friends. A 
general election held after a Russian attack on Herat and 
a consequent declaration of war with England would pro- 
bably result in the return of a large majority in support of 
the present Government. The Liberals ought therefore, 
for selfish reasons as well as on patriotic grounds, to desire 
the early and successful termination of the Afghan war. 
If peace and English control are once re-established, there 
will be little reason to apprehend a rupture with Russia. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT DUBLIN. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has been making a 
tour in Ireland, partly to enjoy a holiday he has richly 
deserved, and partly to see something with his own eyes 
of a country which troubles one English Minister after 
another, and of which he himself is reminded night after 
night during the Session by the obstructives. He has 
finished his wanderings at Dublin, where he has been 
hospitably entertained by the Lorp Mayor, and where he 
described to a sympathetic audience how much his visit to 
Ireland had delighted and instructed him. More especially 
he seems to have been filled with wonder and pleasure at 
the perfection of the arrangements for travelling which 
enabled him to get away to England twice in ten days. 
To a man who does not mind the sea this mode of 
visiting and examining a foreign country seems to 
offer many advantages, and Sir Srarrorp Norrucore may 
boast, without the usual exaggeration of politeness, that 
when in Ireland he felt as if he was almost at home. He 
was indeed so much impressed with the great good which 
his examination of Ireland had done him, that he stated it 
to be his earnest wish and advice that many more English 
politicians should do as he had done. He made the most 
of this recommendation, for it was the only novelty he 
had to offer. It is indeed no novelty to recommend 


Englishmen to go and look at Ireland for themselves. A_ 


man must be very far on in life who can remember a time 
when this advice was not freely offered. In the dull 
season it is one of the standing resources of distressed 
editors to insert a modest article calling on Englishmen not 
to waste their money on Continental travel, but to go and 
make themselves acquainted with the lovely scenery and 
interesting people of Ireland ; and a vague hope is gener- 
ally expressed that some day Royalty may take up its abode 
in the sister island—the higher in quality the better, but at 
any rate something not much below the level of the Duke 
of Connaucut. The novelty of Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s 
recommendation consisted in his discovery that a satis- 
factory knowledge of Ircland might be obtained by the 
easy process of paying a short visit to two or three Irish 


noblemen, varied by dancing backwards and forwards 
between an Irish port and England. Sir Starrorp Norru- 
corr, however, even in his playful moods never loses his 
common sense, and he did not pretend that the knowledge 
he had gained of Ireland was very deep or extensive. In 
fact it is difficult, in reading what he had to say about 
Ireland, to discover a single paragraph which he might not 
equally well have composed if he had never gone to Ireland 
at all. There is, perhaps, one exception. He drew atten- 
tion to one danger that threatens the poor in Ireland in 
the coming winter, which is serious, and to which its 
proper prominence had not been assigned in England. The 
harvest of peat fuel is very deficient this year in Ireland, 
and it is sad to think that the Irish poor may have to 
suffer from unusual cold as well as from insufficient 
nourishment. The cause of the shortcoming of the peat 
harvest was not stated, but it may be presumed that it was 
the rain; and from a meteorological point of view it is in- 
teresting to know that there can be weather too wet for 
an Irish bog. Anyhow, the fact that the poor in Ireland 
may this winter be very short of fuel deserves serious 
attention; and although it did not perhaps need a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to discover it, still, as Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore had discovered it, he did well in 
bringing it to the notice of Englishmen, who cannot but 
wish to know what is the basis of real suffering on which 
political agitators may be trading for support. 


A portion of Sir Srarrorp Norrncote’s speech was 
devoted to a general defence of the policy of the Ministry, 
and this was natural and proper; for if he had not done 
something of the sort, it would have been difficult to 
realize that it was a Minister who was speaking. But his 
language was studiously vague and guarded, and it was 
evident that he was trying to say as little as possible, and 
to leave a clear field open to a more enterprising colleague. 
The only interest of his speech lay in what he, as a 
Minister speaking in Dublin, said about Ireland. Hix 
utterances seem to have been more promptly effective 
than he could at the time have imagined. He seems to 
have had the distinguished honour of suddenly converting 
Mr. Parnett. In speaking of the project of establishing 
a peasant proprietary in Ireland, he took it for granted 
that the State was to be the real landlord until the new 
proprietors had paid off by easy instalments the sums ad- 
vanced for their benefit ; and he pointed out that it would 
be impossible to get him, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or any one who was responsible for English finance, to 
believe that the instalments would be paid. The State 
would have to deal with people who proclaimed that it 
was base and slavish to pay any one anything, and it was 
obvious that such persons would be as ready to apply their 
principles to the State as to individuals. It might be 
easy to show that they would be less likely to pay the 
State than any one else, for Parliamentary agitation would 
always be at work to expose the iniquity of a rich 
Government wringing the last farthing out of a miserable 
peasant. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore spoke just in time to 
save Mr. Paryeti from falling into a trap to which he 
might easily have become a prey if he had kept within the 
lines of the Bricut clauses. Mr. PARN&LL saw that it would 
be futile to contend against the objection which Sir 
Starrorp Norrucore had raised. He had, therefore, 
to shape his plan differently when he framed the manifesto 
to suffering or patriotic Irishmen all over the world which 
he has just issued. There is not a word in this manifesto 
to indicate that the Irish peasant, when restored to his 
rights, would have to pay a farthing to any one as the 
price of his restoration. The peasant, Mr. ParneLi 
assumes, could make a handsome living out of his land 
provided only he got his land for nothing. Existing land- 
lords are, of course, to be compensated ; for Mr. PaRnetu. 
and the Irish peasants are much above any approval of 
spoliation. But it is not the restored peasants who are to 
compensate them. As the whole purpose of the scheme 
is to make the peasant proprietors happy, and as 
they could not be happy if they paid the compen- 
sation, their happiness must not be spoilt, and some one 
else must pay what it would give them pain and 
annoyance to pay. The Irish peasant as he now 
is seems to Mr. Parve. no better than a slave. When 
the black slaves of England were freed their former owners 
received compensation; but this compensation was not. 
made a charge on the future labour of the freed man. He 
started clear, and the State took on itself the burden of 
compensation. If the same process was now repeated, no 
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one could say that the white slave was not as well treated 
as the black. It is idle to speculate whether Mr. PARNELL 
seriously believes that the English taxpayer would submit 
to see an enormous addition made to the National Debt in 
order that Irishmen might have convenient holdings of 
land given them as a present; but at any rate it must be 
owned that the particular objection which Sir SrarrorD 
NortHcote raised has been parried in the manifesto. 

Sir Srarroxp Norrucore was silent as to Home Rule, 
and there were two excellent reasons for his silence. In 
the first place, he was a guest, and naturally wished to 
say nothing that could mar the pleasant character of the 
meeting. In the next place, even Home Rulers must now 
own that Home Rule is dead. It has sunk into a mere 
engine for teasing Liberal candidates in English con- 
stituencies. In Ireland it has ceased to exist. Onlya 
few months ago Mr. Justiy McCarruy wrote to prove as 
well as he could that Home Rule, which was said to be 
dead, was really very much alive. He did not descend 
into details, but he gave it as the result of his reflections 
that a scheme was practicable by which an Irish centre of 
local government would be kept to matters of purely local 
interest, and more particularly that it would consent to 
be finally and from the outset debarred from adopting any 
measures tending to violate the principles of religious 
equality, or to alter the existing system of landed property. 
It has only needed a very short time to elapse to show 
that this conception of the future of Home Rule was 
merely a beautiful dream. If a willingness to take the 
existing system of land-tenure as beyond the pale of Irish 
politics is the mark of a Home Ruler, then Mr. ParNeLL 
certainly is not a Home Ruler; and if Mr. Parnewt is not 
a Home Ruler, who is? But it is not only Mr. Parnewt to 
whom we may look to show that Home Rule, in the sense 
in which Mr. McCarrny said it was alive, is dead. Mr. 
McCarrny himself has buried the Home Rule of his fancy. 
He has lately made a speech in which he explained the 
manner in which he now regards the relations of England 
and Ireland. With his usual fairness and superiority to false 
rhetoric, he fully admitted that England does not oppress 
Ireland. On the contrary, England tries to behave to Ireland 
as well as she knows how. But Ireland is a nation, and it 
does not need oppression to make one nation dislike being 
subject to another. Holland did not oppress Belgium, but 
Belgium felt itself to be a nation, and asked for and obtained 
its independence. Venice was not oppressed by Austria 
—at any rate in the later days of Austrian rule—but the 
Venetians felt themselves to be Italians, and could never 
rest until the mild sway of Austria over them had dis- 
appeared. The Irish have, in Mr. McCarruy’s opinion, 
the same feelings, the same aspirations, and the same 
claims as the Belgians and the Venetians. This may be 
anything else, but it certainly is not the langnage of a 
Home Ruler. The very thing which the Belgians and 
Venetians most disliked was an approach to Home Rule. 
They wanted separation, and nothing but separation, from 
the dominant State. As he enjoys the freedom of speak- 
ing which England likes rather than tolerates, Mr. 
McCarrny can plead for a total separation of Ireland from 
England as much as he pleases. But he cannot persuade 
Englishmen that he believes at one and the sante time that 
a mild form of local government is all that Ireland wants, 
and that nothing will do for Ireland but total separation. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT LIVERPOOL. 


S® WILLIAM HARCOURT spoke at Liverpool even 
better than at Southport. His playful intimation that 
he could not afford to pay the oratorical price of a compli- 
mentary dinner served to remind his hearers that in issuing 
their invitation they had made an excellent bargain. They 
wished to be amused, and they listened to a succession of 
felicitous epigrams ; they desired that their political pre- 
judices should be flattered, and their eminent guest 
assumed to perfection the character of a thorough and un- 
compromising partisan. The graceful irony of his dis- 
claimer of originality was followed in natural course by 
an eloquent peroration which naturally excited the en- 
thusiastie sympathy of the Liverpool Reform Club. If 
Sir Harcourt attacks and ridicules Lord Sats- 
BuRY and Lord Cransroox, he is penetrated with ad- 


miration for the self-denying gallantry of his own 
leaders. The feat which they have undertaken to ac- 
complish is no less than the contesting of two county | 


seats. Lord Hartineton, having already secured his re- 
turn for the Radnor boroughs, is about, with unprecedented 
heroism, to try whether he cannot win North-East 
Lancashire for the Liberal party. Mr. Guapstone, who 
will probably be elected at Leeds, nevertheless intends to 
contest Midlothian, with a fair, though doubtful, prospect 
of success. Several hundred candidates are about to 
engage in similar enterprises, with the risk, if they are 
defeated, of exclusion from Parliament, which will fortu- 
nately not affect either Mr. Guapstonz or Lord Hartinerton ; 
but Sir W. Harcourt knew that the Liverpool reformers 
would respond with cheers to the names of their leaders ; 
and he is too skilful an economist of rhetorical effect to waste 
profound remarks when he can produce the same result by 
simple commonplaces and fallacies. His speech will justly 
add both to his popularity out of doors and to the appre- 
ciation of his great abilities which is already entertained 
by his political colleagues and allies. If parties could be 
formed, like extemporaneous cricket matches, by the 
simple process of choosing sides, Sir W. Harcourt would 
have been the leader, or at least the second hope, of the 
Conservatives. Such a speech as that which he delivered 
on Monday last could, by a moderate exercise of inge- 
nuity, have been changed into an effective criticism of 
Liberal shortcomings. Lord BeaconsFIELp himself in his 
best days scarcely excelled Sir W. Harcourt in brilliancy, 
or in the plausible assumption of hostility to those who 
happene® to be his opponents. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, 
with considerable merits as a Parliamen leader, is 
deficient in pugnacity and sarcasm. Sir W. Harcourt is 
above all things a formidable combatant, whose tempera- 
ment, though not his opinions, would have found a suit- 
able field on the other side of the House. 

In more serious discussion Sir W. Harcourt would per- 
haps not have exulted over the alleged failure of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Not even a member of the Opposition 
can really be glad to believe that the settlement which 
was to secure the peace of Europe for a generation has 
already been found futile. Except for the purposes of an 
after-dinner speech, no responsible politician would find a 
proof of the futility of the treaty in the communications 
which have lately passed between Germany and Austria. 
Count Anprassy has, as Sir W. Harcovurr said, resigned 
office, though scarcely by the wish or through the fault of 
the English Cabinet ; but Prince Bismarck has nevertheless 
made overtures to the Austrian Government, through the 
retiring Minister, with the result of provoking irritation 
in Russia which is not likely to be shared in England. 
It was wholly out of the power of Lord Beaconsriretp 
and Lord SaisBury to perpetuate Count ANDRassyY’s tenure 
of office; but, as far as the meaning of the late negoti- 
ations is understood, they seem to promote the policy 
which was pursued by the English Plenipotentiaries at 
Berlin. It is true that the state of Europe is unsatis- 
factory, though there is no immediate probability of a 
disturbance of the peace. The main object of English 
diplomacy has been to restrain the turbulent ambition of 
Russia; and for the time the object seems to have been 
partially attained. The circumstances of India are less 
satisfactory; but Sir W. Harcourt’s proposed remedy for 
the evils and dangers which he apprehends will scarcely 
prove eflicient. A triumph ought, as he thinks, to be 
granted to any Viceroy who has neither engaged in a war 
nor annexed a province. Lord Mayo, Lord Lawrence, 
and Lord Norrusrook have already deserved the reward, 
though they have not received it; but they have not 
relieved the Empire from the annoyance of troublesome 
neighbours and of intriguing rivals. It would not have 
suited Sir W. Harcourr’s purpose to refer to the threats 
which are now daily published by the Russian newspapers 
of contests for supremacy in Afghanistan, and even of in- 
vasion of India. An equally adroit speaker on the other 
side might not less effectually ridicule the arm-chair 
politician, as he is called, who resolutely closes his eyes 
and ears to perils and menaces which can only be averted 
by exertion and expense. That war in India as elsewhere 
tends to disturb financial prosperity is as well known to 
the supporters of the Government and to imparti 


_ politicians as to the Liverpool reformers and their eminent 


teacher. The question of the justice and necessity of the 
war, and even of ultimate economical advantage, is not 
touched by the enunciation of a self-evident proposition. 
The great charm of Sir W. Harcourt’s popular oratory 
is its gaiety and good humour, and above all its easy 
superiority to vulgar political fanaticism. The same ar- 
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guments propounded by a bitter partisan would be 
received at best with reluctant assent. The dispas- 
sionate exercise of intellectual power attracts, while in 
some instances it may also persuade. The first half of 
the Liverpool speech was professedly and happily ironi- | 
cal, and the remainder partakes of the same contrast 
between thought and language. Sir W. Harcoort is not 
likely to have deluded himself into the belief that Liberal 
doctrines or the expression of Liberal doctrines must 
necessarily be monotonous because they are always con- 
sistent and wise. The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER, on 
the contrary, can, according to his satirical critic, always 
produce a romantic surprise by the contrast between 
his estimates and his revenues. It was of course not 
necessary to remark that the late returns of revenue 
have disappointed all parties equally, and that the 
estimates of last spring were not questioned by the 
Opposition as unduly sanguine. A dogged bigot who 
seriously blamed the CHanceLior of the ExcHEQuER would 
speak in a different tone. Sir W. Harcourt well knew 
that he was not addressing armchair politicians, or, in 
other words, unprejudiced observers who wish if possible 
to arrive at sound conclusions. He professed te fear that 
he might alienate zealous supporters if he allowed that 
their common adversaries had in any instance been even 
by accident in the right ; yet, after all, a general election is 
in England, as in other free countries, practically an appeal 
to the neutral armchair. In the United States it is 
admitted that when a grave crisis occurs, the control of 
= falls into the hands of that part of the community 
which habitually stands aloof from politics. English 
voters more rarely abstain from exercising the franchise ; 
but the most respectable and the most thoughtful of 
their number are not irrevocably pledged to either party. 
It may perhaps be considered a defect in Sir W. Har- 
courtT’s speech that it would convince no one who was not 
convinced already. For the more immediate purpose of 
cheering and encouraging Liberal voters it was admirably 
well adapted. Ifthe result of the next election places Sir 
W. Harcovrt in the Cabinet, he will not be embarrassed 
because he has heaped indiscriminate contumely on a policy 
which he and his possible colleagues will in many respects 
be forced to continue. There is, as he will remember, a 
time for all things ; a time for acquiring office by the dis- 
play of one set of qualities, and a time for discharging its 
duties in a spirit which will no longer be ironical. The 
enemies of England will find that they are greatly mis- 
taken if they count on the connivance or the cowardice 
of a Government in which Sir W. Harcourt exercises 
influence. They would be sharply reminded that they 
had nothing to do with the manner in which aspi- 
rants to power think fit to conduct domestic trials 
of strength. To make political opponents ridiculous 
or contemptible is not to renounce the national rights 
which they may have been called upon to assert. Sir W. 
Harcourt prudently avoided any reference to the pestilent 
faction which is now assailing the institution of property 
in Ireland. If it becomes his duty to deal with Irish 
sedition or obstruction, his hand may perhaps be found 
heavier than Sir Srarrorp Nortucore’s. Modern moralists 
question Burke’s famous proposition that vice loses half 
its evil by losing all its grossness. It is more certainly 
true that partisanship becomes agreeable, if not innocuous, 
by laying aside peevish bigotry and rancour. In sub- 
stance Sir W. Harcourr is in earnest, for he thinks it 
expedient that the present Government should be driven 
trom office, and that his own party should succeed to their 
places. There is no reason why he should not use the 
formidable weapons at his disposal to effect his object. 


GERMANY AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 


HE result of the Prussian elections shows that there is 
not any greater probability of serious opposition to 
Prince Bismarck in the local than in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The great towns have for the most part returned 
members who do not approve of his recent domestic 
policy, although they have neither the hope nor the in- 
tention of driving him from office. But in some of the 
more populous districts the clerical party has made way, 
and so apparently have the Socialists. The former are for 
the moment working with the Prince, and the more the 
latter oppose him, the more secure is his position. On 


the whole, Prince Bismarck is probably not dissatis- 


fied with the elections; and although he certainly 
would not hesitate to suppress a constitutional Opposition 
if he thought it necessary, he may be credited with a 
desire to avoid violent measures if he can get on without 
them. The causes of his success, so far as he has ob- 
tained it, are not difficult to discover. The fear of 
Socialism is very strong in the respectable classes of 
Germany; and, as Prince Bismarck has undertaken to put 
down Socialism, timid people are glad to think they 
have so powerful a champion on their side. His pro- 
tectionist policy was also sure to gain him numerous ad- 
herents. A statesman must be very unfortunate, or the 
country with which he has to do must be very peculiar, if 
a protectionist policy does not at the outset make him 
popular. Those who gain by protection know what 
they gain, while those who lose by it do not know 
what they lose; and under the new German system those 
who may hope to gain by protection are very numerous 
and represent. many various interests. Prince Bismarck 
has given his bounties to manufacturers and agriculturists 
alike. The capitalists in the large centres of production, 
most of whom are in a general way more or less Liberal 
in their sympathies and traditions, have drifted away from 
their old friends under the influence of the advantages 
which Prince Bismarck has conferred on them. The pro- 
prietors of land in Prussia are at once numerons and poor, 
and it has often been pointed out that what made the intro- 
duction of free trade into England comparatively easy 
was that the proprietors of English land were few and rich. 
The poor Prussian proprietors would be very unlike their 
fellows elsewhere if they were not pleased with the thought 
that a duty had been imposed on wheat, barley, and rye, 
which will make it difficult for Hungarians and Russians 
to compete with them. The whole nation will lose in the 
long run by protection, but if is only the poorer inhabi- 
tants of large towns who will suffer from it immediately 
and perceptibly. These sufferers, however, have no poli- 
tical power in Prussia. There is nothing there like the 
large manufacturing population of the North of England, 
whose cries of distress under a bread-tax would frighten 
the boldest English Minister. The poor in Prussian 
towns cannot adopt the advice of the philosophic poet. 
They must suffer and be weak. 


If, then, there was no other cause for Prussian 
electors wishing to see Prince Bismarck opposed only 
in a very modest and limited way, the fear of So- 
cialism and gratitude for protection might be ac- 
cepted as sufficient causes. But it cannot be doubted 
that there is a third cause, which is perhaps even 
still more powerful. Prince Bismarck has given it to 
be understood that the time has now come round again 
when the foreign policy of Germany is of urgent interest 
and importance. As no one knows what this policy is 
precisely except Prince Bismarck, no one can deny that 
he is right; and as Germans firmly believe that no 
one can guide their foreign policy aright except 
their great statesman, he must be allowed to do 
what he pleases when he has declared that his special 
guidance is necessary. It is ridiculous in outsiders 
to pretend to know what Prince Bismarck’s foreign 
policy really is at any particular moment; but some 
general anticipations may be deduced from his policy in 
the past. It is not mere guessing to say that the main aim 
of his policy is to maintain in all its unity and in its full 
dimensions the Empire he has built up, and that France is 
the only enemy whom he seriously dreadsas capable some 
day of breaking up German unity, or narrowing the 
extent of German territory. Neither Prince Bismarck 
nor Count Mo.rKE has ever cared to disguise a fear of 
France, which all Germans are prepared to consider reason- 
able ; and it is to the national fear of France that the leaders 
of Germany always appeal when they wish to show the 
nation that the vast and increasing burden of its 
armaments is inevitable. Prince Bismarcx’s quarrel with 
the German Catholic clergy was entirely political, and due 
to his jealousy of France. The clergy went as far as they 
dared in preaching a religious crusade in which a monar- 
chical France was to take the leading part. Prince Bis- 
MARCK sought to nip this crusade in the bud. He muzzled 
the disaffected clergy, and invented several ingenious de- 
vices for punishing and harassing them. Now things 
have changed. France is under a Republic, not a 
Monarchy ; and if France is inclined to embark in any 
crusade, it is rather against Ultramontanism than for it. 
The German clergy have ceased to have any sympathies 
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for France as France now is; and as Prince Bis- 
MaRcK has no religious antipathy to them, he 
thinks he may as well work with them, and no 
doubt trusts that he will make more ont of the 
new alliance than they will. They in their turn may 
suspect that they will not extort from him or his suc- 
cessors as much as they might think desirable; but they 
appear to have been brought to think that they will do 
wisely by not making the breaking up of the German 
Empire a prominent object of their ambition, that they 
may forget France, and continue to live very endurable 
lives in their native country. The more far-sighted or 
speculative among them may even imagine that, in the 
political complications of the future, it is Germany rather 
than France that is likely to be the antagonist of the 
Italian spoilers of the Papacy. 

What agreement or understanding was come to at 
Vienna between Prince Bismarck and Count ANpRassy is 
unknown in detail; but it is impossible to doubt that 
there was some combination against Russia under conside- 
ration. But Prince Bismarck has no concern with Russia 
as an aggressor or conqueror in the East. As he has said, 
he would not sacrifice the life of one of his Pomeranians 
to determine the fate of a Turkish province. It is Russia 
as the possible ally of France that interests him. Russia 
has already on one occasion since the war of 1870 rendered 
France a great service. In May 1875 the leaders of Germany 
had come to the conclusion that France was recovering so 
fast from her disasters, and was beginning to be so formidable, 
that she must be crushed at once before the process of resto- 
ratiou could be completed. Russia, however, interfered,and 
Prince GortcHakorr gave his old friend and brother 
CHANCELLOR to understand that Russia would not stand 
aloof if a totally unprovoked war was begun. Prince 
BIsMARCK gave way, and there was no war; but the ties 
that had bound the two statesmen were irrevocably 
broken. From alienation they have passed to something 
like declared enmity, and Prince Gorrcnaxkorr has recently 
contrived or taken an opportunity to let the world 
know that he considers France and Russia have 
many interests in common. If Prince Bismarck 
had to consider how he best might avert the 
danger with which the possibility of an alliance between 
France and Russia threatens Germany, he might not 
unnaturally conclude that his wisest course would be 
to crush the possible ally of France before the alliance was 
formed. It is Prince Bismarck’s method first to isolate an 
adversary and then to trample on him. He isolated 
Austria, and then won Sadowa; he isolated France, and 
made Paris capitulate. He is now engaged in isolating 
Russia. France is neither prepared nor inclined to make 
sacrifices fora merely possible ally with whom she has 
few present political sympathies. The Eastern question 
offers a fertile field for provoking issues on which, by 
skilful manceuvring, Germany, Austria, and England 
might be got to combine against Russia. That Prince 
Bismarck has now made up his mind to arrange for the 
breaking out of such a war no one has, as yet, a right to 
say; but it may be safely said that such a purpose would 
be altogether in his style, and that with him the object of 
such a war would not be the humiliation of Russia, but 
the weakening of France in Europe. 


RHETORICAL INCENTIVES TO ORIME. 


a are some crimes with which English law, as it 
is ordinarily administered, is scarcely competent to 
deal. Professedly political speeches directed against pro- 
perty, and offering encouragement to murder, enjoy an 
undeserved impunity. Selfish and unscrupulous dema- 
gogues perhaps succeed in persuading themselves that 
when they advise their followers to refuse payment of just 
debts they are not responsible for the assassinations which 
always accompany agrarian agitation in Ireland. They 
openly recommend spoliation on the largest scale, and 
when, in answer to their denunciations of landlords, a 
facetious rabble 2 a to shoot the landlords, they 
mildly deprecate violence which they proféss to regard as 
not only objectionable but unnecessary. It is difficult to 
imagine a more inexcusable form of wickedness; but the 
traditions of English freedom, which have been artificially 
transplanted to Ireland, allow large licence to verbal ex- 
travagance. The threats addressed to Lord Hraprort, 
and the attempted murder of Lord Siico’s agent, cannot 


be traced as demonstrable consequences to the rhetoric 
of popular speakers, though no one doubts the con- 
nexion. Even when coercive Bills have been in force, it has 
been found difficult to restrain seditious declamation, 
especially when it proceeds from members of Parliament; 
and exceptional legislation is sometimes welcomed by de- 
magogues, both as an excuse for abstaining from excesses 
dangerous to themselves, and as a proof of the inability of 
the English Government to maintain its authority by re- 
gular means. The next Session may perhaps be occupied 
in party struggles against the re-enactment of restraints 
which successive Governments have been equally anxious 
to remove. No Minister willingly associates his term of 
office with measures which are certain to be described by 
his opponents as unconstitutional and as confessions of 
failure. 

The prevalence of anarchy in Ireland is incomparably 
more important than the triumph or defeat of any poli- 
tical party ; but it is probable that the agitation against 
payment of rent may affect the prospects of the election in | 
Great Britain as well as in Ireland. The Government of 
the day is generally the first to suffer by public disaster 
or discredit ; but the Liberal Opposition also has reason for 
anxiety. Some of its leaders have from time to time 
attempted to renew their former alliance with the Home 
Rule members, and a few reckless candidates have already 
accepted the scandalous condition on which the Irish 
workmen in large towns offer their support. It remains to. 
be seen whether either bargain will be advantageous. The- 
Home Rule party, as it existed when Mr. Burt was leader, is 
virtually dissolved, and the violent section has, as in other 
revolutionary organizations, asserted its supremacy. If 
logical consistency were worth considering in such move- 
ments, the PArNELLS and BiaGars are entitled to the- 
victory which they have achieved. The separation of 
Ireland from the United Kingdom by constitutional 
methods was so obviously impossible that the sincerity of 
Mr. Bort and his allies might be reasonably doubted. The- 
advocates of rebellion, though their object may be equally 
impracticable, propound an intelligible theory. The em-- 
barrassment of Liberal managers of elections proceeds 
from the unseasonable candour of confederates whose aid’ 
they are unwilling to renounce. It is neither pleasant nor 
prudent to court the friendship of agitators whose political 
doctrines are indistinguishable from those of the Fenians, 
while their social philosophy is borrowed from Captain 
Rocx. Lord Harrineron in his late speech at Newcastle 
wavered between lingering hope of alliance and honest 
indignation. By a bold paradox he eulogized the 
chief promoter of obstruction in the House of Commons 
as an able and honest man whose only faults resulted 
from the shortness of his Parliamentary experience. In. 
the same speech Lord Hartineron announced his deter- 
mination to reject all schemes for tampering with the 
integrity of the United Kingdom. The Irish voters of 
Neweastle have consequently declared that they will not 
support the second Liberal candidate, unless he degrades. 
himself by a promise to vote for inquiring into the merits. 
of Home Rule. They have not yet added to the test a 
declaration that occupiers of land are exempt from liability 
to pay rent. 

Mr. Parne.t is about to make an oratorical tour through 
some English and Scotch towns which contain a large 
Irish population. It will be strange if he fails to disturb 
the complacency of Liberal politicians. The pretension 
of Irish Repealers to control English elections is a form of 
impudence connected with the intellectual confusion whicl: 
was once supposed to express itself in harmless Irish bulls. 
Large bodies of immigrants who have for the most part. 
no intention of returning home ostentatiously disclaim all 
feeling of loyalty to the country which admits them to the 
franchise. They will respond to Mr. ParNeLu’s appeals by 
professions of enmity to England, which will form an 
instructive commentary on the declarations of Liberal 
candidates at Preston and Manchester. Fortunately they 
tend to disarm themselves by their own extravagance. 
The cause which is supported by Irish opponents of the 
Union is not likely to find favour with respectable electors. 
Eleven years ago all Lancashire protested against the 
domination of strangers who insisted on regarding them- 
selves as aliens. It is not improbable that the same result 
may follow from Mr. agitation. The Irish 
colonies in the United States, though they are often 
troublesome, find it necessary to join one of the national 
parties. In Great Britain they are encouraged by their 
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teachers to clamour for measures which would cut them off | the same measure should not be dealt out to those who are 


from connexion with the country to which they profess 
exclusive devotion. If they are taken at their word, they 
cease to be dangerous. At Newcastle or elsewhere they 


ean at the worst only withhold their votes from any Liberal | 
eandidate who is careful to preserve his self-respect. They | 
are not likely to punish him by voting for his Conservative © 


competitor. Their national affinity is with the party 


which they, with or without reason, consider to be less — 
At Man- 


interested in the maintenance of law and order. 
ehester, where both candidates bid against one another for 
the favour of the Home Rulers, the Irish workmen voted 
im a mass for Mr. Jacos Bricar. 

It is not yet known whether the comparatively moderate 
members of the Home Rule League will be able or willing 
to offer any serious resistance to Mr. Parnett and the 
violent section of the party. There can be little doubt 
that they resent the egotism with which an ambitious 
rival seeks to supersede his colleagues; but, in the near 
approach of a general election, they can scarcely compete 


‘en equal terms with thoroughgoing demagogues. Some of 


their body have sought to compensate for their opposition 
to the project of a Convention by encouragement of the 
far more dangerous attack on landed property; and it is 
hardly worth while to distinguish between the compara- 
tively decorous phrases of Mr. Suaw and the undisguised 
communism of Mr. Parxgtt. Having forced his nomi- 
nally moderate rivals to join in the more dangerous agi- 
tation, Mr. Parnett may perhaps abandon or postpone 
the convocation of a mock Parliament and concentrate his 
efforts on the spoliation of landlords. A meeting of dele- 
gates, if it became formidable, might be suppressed by a 
revival of the law which was unanimously repealed in the 
last Session. 
administrative vigour, and perhaps exceptional legis- 
lation. Incase of necessity, it may be hoped that the Go- 
vernment will not hesitate to use its majority for the pur- 
pose of suppressing predial insurrection. It will not be 
for the interest of the Opposition to impede the enact- 
ment of necessary measures. Itinerant orators will per- 
haps find that the difficulties of Ireland are more gene- 
rally interesting than the grievances of Greeks, of 
Afghans, or of Bulgarians. They will scarcely be able to 
attribute disaffection to the acts or omissions of the pre- 
sent Government. Large concessions have been made in 
the last two Sessions to the Roman Catholics by the 
application of portions of the Church funds to purposes 
of education. Proposed modifications of the franchise 
might probably have been accepted if they had excited any 
serious interest, for there is a general and well-founded 
conviction that it is impossible to change the representa- 
tion of Ireland for the worse. One of the smallest Irish 
boroughs under the present restricted franchise lately 
returned a member pledged to join the obstructive fac- 
tion. It would have mattered little if the number of his 
constituents had been doubled. For the failure of the 
modern land law to produce peace and contentment no 
English party can be held responsible. The experiment 
of Mr. GLADsTONE’s sweeping changes would never have 
been tried if he and his supporters had not entertained 
sanguine hopes which have unfortunately not been justi- 
fied by the result. It has been found impossible to con- 
vince greedy occupiers that the large amount of property 
which was transferred to them by the Land Act was not a 
mere instalment. The abolition and creation by Par- 
liament of legal rights is treated, not as an extraordinary 
intervention, but as a precedent. The state of things 
which Mr. GLapsrone undertook to remedy may have been 
perhaps more indefensible than the present relation of 
landlord and tenant ; but it was so far tenable that it de- 
on — law and on n. 
agogues who now pro un robbery 
to extend the policy of the Land ror 


M. GAMBETTA AND THE AMNESTY, 


4 teen question of a complete amnesty to the Communists 
has been reopened in a way which must be highly 
gratifying to M. Gamserra’s self-esteem. A week ago 
there appeared an article in the République Frangaise 
praising the excellent behaviour of the Communists who 
have come back to France under the partial amnesty 
already granted, and drawing the inference that, as the 
experiment has answered so well, there is no reason why 


The protection of life and property requires | 


| submit them to a Parliamentary vote. 


still undergoing their punishment. The complete amnesty 
is demanded, according to the République Frangaise, not 
only by considerations of justice and humanity, but in the 
interest of the Republican party. So long as a single Com- 
munist remains in involuntary exile, the annoyance of the 
Bordeaux election may recur, and electors may be 
found returning as their representative a man who 
has no civil rights and cannot by law take his 
seat. Such a possibility constitutes a constant danger 
of division in the Republican party, at a time when 
union is peculiarly necessary to its welfare. We must 
wipe out the past, and so enable Republicans of every 
shade to offer a common resistance to monarchy and 
clericalism. The publication of this article has created an 
extraordinary excitement in France. It is believed that 
M. Ganorrra still maintains very intimate relations with 


| the République Frangaise; and that M. Gamperra should 


suddenly declare himself in favour of a complete amnesty 
was at first regarded as something very like a notice to 
the Cabinet that it was time for them to make room for 
better men. After all that has happened this year, this 
was worse than anything Ministers could fairly have looked 


|for. To what avail is it that they have done every- 


thing that M. Gamperra bade them, and risked a 
quarrel with the Senate rather than withdraw or 
modify M. Ferry’s Education Bill, if M. Gamperra 
is thus to turn round upon them? They might as 
well have tried to conciliate the moderate Republicans and 
have cast in their lot with M. Jures Srwon. If the 
Cabinct had resigned in a body rather than wait to test the 
extent of M. Gamperra’s hostility, no one would have been 
much surprised. The doctrine of government by majorities 
has never been reduced to so convenient a shape as now. 
M. Gamoprrra is the Republican party, and when once his 
views are made public it is almost a waste of time to 
That the Cabinet 
could give way upon this point does not seem to have 
occurred to any one. Want of pliability has not been M. 
Wappincton’s fault; but india-rubber itself cannot be 
stretched beyond a certain point, and, as regards the 
amnesty, this point has apparently been reached. Indeed 
the uselessness of making any further concession in regard 
to it is almost self-evident. If Ministers were to make them- 
selves theadvocates of a complete amnesty, they must at once 
quarrel with their moderate supporters. The Left Centre 
have of late submitted to nearly as complete a process of 
education as the English Conservatives; but they are 
probably of opinion that, if the politicians who set fire to 
Paris and shot an Archbishop were restored to the full 
privileges of citizenship, a state of things would at last 
have been reached in which life is not worth living. 
Without having read Mr. Mattock, they have satisfied 
themselves that there are circumstances under which his 
famous question must be answered in the negative. Con- 
sequently, if the Cabinet consented to remain in office after 
M. Gamperra had assigned them the complete amnesty as 
part of their programme for next Session, they would rest 
entirely on the extreme wing of their party. It has gene- 
rally been found that when an extreme wing has thus 
become master of the situation, it prefers to be governed 
by Ministers of its own choosing. 


It was further remarked that this article in the Répub- 
lique Frangaise came out very shortly after M. Gamserra 
had been declaring to a Spanish politician that the present 
Ministry is a very good Ministry, and one which it is very 
desirable to maintain in office. To reopen the amnesty 
question seemed so strange a way of keeping the Cabinet 
in power that political theorists were forced to devise some 
other explanation of M. Gamperta’s move. If he did not 
want to turn out the Ministry, what else was there that he 
could want? To this question an answer has been sug- 
gested which has at least the merit of plausibility. In 
this theory M. Gamperra appears, not as the assailant, but 
as the saviour, of Ministers. It is not necessary, indeed, 
to believe that his action has been prompted by pure 
love for the Cabinet. Their interests jump for the 
time with the interests of the Republican party, 
or, at all events, with what M. Gamserra holds to be 
the interests of the Republican party. This party is un- 
fortunately divided upon the merits of M. Ferry’s Bill; 
and the chances are that, if nothing happens in the in- 
terval to indispose the Senate to put Ministers in a 
minority, the most important clause of that Bill will be 
rejected. The best way of preventing this disaster is to 
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convince the Senate that something still more unpleasant 
than a quarrel with the Church will happen if they vote 

inst the 7th Clause. The article in the République 
Reae it is argued, is just the thing to bring about this 
result. If the Cabinet is beaten on the Ferry Bill, it will 
naturally resign, and then either M. Gamperra himself, 
or a nominee of M. Gamperra’s, will take the place of 
M. Wappincron. M. Gamperra, being committed by this 
article in the République Frangaise, must either himself 
form or support a Ministry pledged to propose a complete 
amnesty; and it is probable that in the existing Chamber 
of Deputies such a measure so proposed would be carried, 
and the Senate would have to choose between accepting 
what a majority of the Senators would regard as a serious 
danger to the State, and placing themselves in opposition 
to the Executive and the Chamber of Deputies in a matter 
which falls specially within the cognizance of the Execu- 
tive. This would be so unpleasant a dilemma that the 
Senate might very naturally wish to avoid it, and the 
obvious way of avoiding it would be to give the Cabinet 
a majority upon the Ferry Bill. 

A simpler, but on the whole less probable, explanation 
of the revival of the amnesty agitation under the ap- 
ana patronage of the President of the Chamber of 

eputies is that M. Gamperta is jealous of the popularity 
which M. Lovis Buanc has been gaining in the South, 
and that he wishes to show his constituents that he is 
quite as good a Republican as any survivor of 1848 can 
be. It is likely enough that M. Gamsrrra has from time to 
time found it necessary to convince his constituents that 
opportunism and moderation are not the same thing. In- 
deed, it is not impossible that his attitude on religious ques- 
tions has to some-extent been determined by considerations 
of this kind. But there is nothing to show that his position 
is so endangered by the superior thoroughness of M. 
Louis Bianc’s speeches as to make it expedient for him to 
reopen the question of a complete amnesty, even if to do 
so should result in the overthrow of the Miristry. His 
position as President of the Chamber of Deputies has 
withdrawn him to some extent from active party 
politics, and the amnesty question was in no sense 
urgent until the République Francaise sought to make 
it so. These considerations certainly suggest that, if 
he is in any sense responsible for the article which has 
made so much noise, it has probably been prompted by 
some more recondite motive than a desire to steal a marc 
on M. Louis Buanc. It is not impossible, of course, that 
M. Gamperta’s connexion with the article is very much 
slighter than has been supposed. He was not on the spot 
when it was written ; and however carefully he may super- 
vise the opinions ordinarily expressed in the République 
Frangaise, it is not to be expected that he should be 
equally assiduous when be is at a distance from Paris. 
The article may owe its birth merely to the supposed 
necessity of saying something about the return of the 
Communists, and to an ill-founded belief that what 
was actually said was a harmless platitude. Perhaps 
the lesson most plainly conveyed by the incident is the in- 
convenience of keeping a newspaper. If M. Gausrrra had 
nothing to do with this particular article, he is only 
suffering from the same annoyance which has occasionally 
befallen Prince GortcHakorr and Prince Bismarck. 


THE LETELLIER CASE. 


despatch in which Sir Micuarn Hicks-Bracu gives 
his opinion on the question relative to the removal 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of QuEBEC which was sub- 
mitted to him by Lord Lorne has now been published. 
As there was never any doubt as to what the answer of 
the Szcrgrary of Stave would be, the general tenor of the 
despatch scarcely calls for comment. The Governor-— 
General is invested by statute with the power of dis- 
missing the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces which | 
compose the Dominion of Canada, and the point upon 
which the opinion of the Imperial Government was asked 
was whether this power ought to be exercised on the ad- 
vice of the Canadian Cabinet, or upon Lord Lornz’s own 
view of the case. The words of the Act supply a colour- 
able reason for making a distinction between the Governor- 
General’s powers in regard to the appointment of Lieu- 
tenant-Governors and his powersin regard to their dismissal. 
Appointments are to be made “ by the Governor-General 
“in Council by instrument under the Great Seal of | 


“ Canada”; whereas the only reference to dismissals ig 
contained in the words “a Lieutenant-Governor shall hold 
“ office during the pleasure of the Governor-General.” 
From this it has been argued that, though in the former 
case the Governor-General has nothing to do but to follow 
the advice of his Ministers, in the latter case he possesses, 
and is consequently bound to exercise, a personal discre- 
tion. Such a distinction would be plainly absard in itself, 
and if the Secrerary of Srave had been advised that it 
was valid, the best thing that he could have done would 
have been to introduce a Bill for its abolition. But no such 
necessity has arisen. Sir Micnagn. Hicks-Beacu points out 
“ that other powers vested in a similar way by the statute 
“ in the Governor-General were clearly intended to be, and 
“ in practice are, exercised by him by and with the advice 
“ of his Ministers ; and though the position of a Governor- 
“ General would entitle his views on such a subject as that 
“ now under consideration to peculiar weight, Her Maszsry’s 
“ Government do not find anything in the circumstances 
“ which would justify him in departing in this instance 
“from the general rule.” If the views of a colonial 
Governor on any subject whatever are entitled to peculiar 
weight, all that can be said is that he never gets what he 
is entitled to. The ideas of a colonial Cabinet on the 
authority of the QueeN’s representative are usually of that 
simple type which supposes that under the Constitution 
of the mother-country the Sovereign has ceased to exercise 
any authority whatever. Acting on the principle that the 
servant is not greater than his master, the colonists have 
steadily and successfully set themselves to make their Go- 
vernors as powerless as possible. In this instance the 
Ministerial claim to dictate Lord Lorne’s policy was less 
unreasonable than similar pretensions have sometimes been. 
If the Lieutenant-Governors of the Canadian provinces 
are to represent the Government of the Dominion—which 
seems to be the meaning of making their tenure of office 
dependent on the pleasure of the Governor-General—it 
would be highly inconvenient that they should represent, 
not the official views f the responsible Executive, but the 
private opinions of Lord Loryz or his successors. 


Sir Hicks-Beacn has exercised commendable 
self-restraint in saying nothing about the merits of Mr. 
Lereiiizr’s case. “The law does not empower Her 
“ Masesty’s Government to decide it, and they do not there- 
“fore propose to express any opinion with regard to it.” 
All that the Srcrerary of Srare attempts to do is to 
suggest some considerations which should be borne in mind 
when deciding upon the removal of a Lieutenant-Governor. 
That the power should never be exercised except for grave 
cause, and that the fact that the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
political opinions are different from those held by any 
Dominion Ministry which may succeed to power during his 
term of office, should not be held a reason for its exercise, 
are recommendations to which it is to be hoped that the 
Canadian Ministry have given their full weight. If they 
have done so they may be congratulated on the speed with 
which th@y grasp a large and complicated subject. Sir 
Micuart Hicks-Beacu’s despatch is dated the 3rd of July, 
and on the 25th of the same month an order removing 
Mr. was made by the Governor-Generat. The 
functions of a Lieutenant-Governor, as defined by Sir 
M. Hicxs-Beacn, seem ingeniously contrived to make 
the exercise of them needlessly difficult. He has “an 
“ unquestionable constitutional right to dismiss his 
Ministers ; in the exercise of this right he “ should main- 
“ tain the impartiality towards rival political parties which 
“is essential to the proper performance of the duties of 
“ his office ;’ and for any action he may take he is directly 
responsible to the Governor-General. The conflict of 
rights and duties here is curious. The Lieutenant-Governor 


_ stands in the same passionless position towards his Ministers 
_ as that in which the Governor-General stands towards his. 


But whereas the Governor-General is appointed by the 
Crown without regard to Canadian politics, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is virtually appointed by the Dominion Ministry, 
and is responsible to them for his use of the powers vested 
in him. Now that the precedent of dismissal has once 
been set, it will be surprising if it is not frequently fol- 
lowed. The Canadian Cabinet will not, of course, allow 
the politics of a Lieutenant-Governor to weigh with them 
in judging whether he used his power wisely; but it 
will probably be discovered that a right political action 
is seldom found except in conjunction with a right poli- 
tical faith. 

The difficulties which Parliamentary government in 
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the colonies seems likely to encounter may perhaps be 
increased in the case of Canada by the addition of the 
special complications incident to federal institutions. The 
particular provinces included in the Dominion will 
probably show an equal disregard for the interests of the 
mother country ; but if, as is not unlikely, their own in- 
terests are found mutually conflicting, it is possible that 
eager appeals may be made to the Colonial Office to de- 
cide between the State and the Federal Governments. If 
the Canadian Cabinet were ever to assume an undue au- 
thority over a province which was fairly united in resisting 
theclaim set up, the Secretary of State might find it difficult 
to maintain the philosophical calmness which characterizes 
the despatch on Mr. Lete.ier’s dismissal. The provisions 
which regulate the appointment and dismissal of Lieu- 
tenant-Governors seem perversely well adapted to lead to 
difficulties of this kind. Those functionaries are nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General on the advice of his Minis- 
ters, and they consequently represent the opinions which 
command a majority in the Dominion Parliament at the 
date of their appointment. It may be assumed perhaps 
that, if a Ministry insisted on appointing a Lieutenant- 
Governor who was known to be distasteful to the 
Provincial Legislature, the Governor-General would use 
all the powers entrusted to him to secure time for 
the reconsideration of so dangerous a resolution. But 
in the event of the state of parties in either the 
Dominion Parliament or the Provincial Legislature under- 
going a complete change during the five years for which 

ieutenant-Governors ordinarily hold office, there is ample 
scope for a highly inconvenient quarrel. If the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has been chosen in the first instance 
because he is in accord with the majority in tke Provincial 
Legislature, he may, before the end of his term, find him- 
self entirely opposed to it. If, on the other hand, he has 
been chosen in the first instance because he is in accord 


with the majority in the Dominion Parliament, he may | 


equally find himself opposed to it. 


In the one case he | 


will be at issue with the Ministers whom he has the right | 


to appoint and dismiss. 


dismiss him. The combination of the personality of a 
politician with the impersonality of an executive officer 
will hardly survive the first serious trial. 


THE MANCHESTER CONGRESS. 


— Science Congresses are naturally subject to 
cold and hot fits. It may be the fault of the reporters 
that the proceedings at Manchester seem to belong to the 
former class. With Sir Wittiam Harcovurt’s epigrams to 
call off the attention ofthe morning papers, a good deal of 
condensation was inevitable, and abridged reports almost 
always tend to give little but the dry bones of the sub- 
ject they treat of. Something, again, may be set down to 
the weather. Even social reformers may be discouraged 
when they are in constant danger of getting wet, and 
cannot go from one department to another without think- 
ing as much of their umbrellas as of the papers to which 
they have to listen. It cannot, however, be denied that, 
as the list of Social Science Congresses grows longer, 
the interest once taken in them becomes less. Some- 
how the world has gone on very much as it might have 
been expected to go on if nothing of the kind had 
been invented. It is curious that these Congresses 
should not have come into existence until the need for 
them seemed to be disappearing. There was a time, no 
doubt, when they would have constituted a new means of 
instructing those who wished to be instructed on the many 
and important subjects with which they deal. That time, 
however, was before the invention of the great monthly 
reviews, with their long array of signed articles. What 
are the Nineteenth Century and the Fortnightly and Con- 
temporary Reviews but Congresses in which the papers 
can be read instead of heard? Still there are those who 
maintain that they can learn more by the ear than by the 
eye, and that the tongue is a better teacher than printed 
paper. For them at all events, a Social Science Congress 
may bea season of refreshing. Something was said in one 
of the discussions about the remarkable absence of poli- 
ticians from the Manchester meeting. In part, no doubt, 
this is due to the circumstances under which the meeting 
was held. Politicians are naturally most inclined to 
think about the philanthropic public when they have 
least immediate need to think about their constituents. 


In the other case he will be at 
issue with the Ministers who have the right to appoint and | 


The autumn of 1874, for example, was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for social science. The general election was over, 
so that the electors might be safely neglected. There was 
nothing to talk about in politics. The Conservatives had 
come in as the apostles of quiet and unpretending reforms, 
and where could they go to seek for them more naturally 
than to a Social Science Congress? The Liberals were 
anxious to show that indulgence in heroic remedies had 
not made them less capable of dealing with useful trifles, 
and a Social Science Congress is obviously the very place 
for useful trifles. But in 1879 politics have once more 
become interesting. A party fight is impending, and poli- 
ticians have something else to do than to sit in concert- 
halls debating questions that are still in the air. 

Mr. Srantey, the President of the Education 
Department, showed commendable self-restraint in saying 
nothing about elementary schools. The exclusive devotion 
which these important but uninteresting institutions seem 
to enjoy would be intelligible if no child ever remained at 
school beyond the age of thirteen. Considering that with 
the vast majority of middle-class children education does 
not end till three years after that age, some attention 
might fairly be spared for the schools in which the inter- 
vening time is spent. Few people know how thoroughly 
unsatisfactory the education given in private secondar 
schools commonly is. It is thought to be everybody’s 
business to see that the child of the artisan or the 
labourer gets a decent education up to a certain point, 
while it is nobody’s business to see that the child of the 
shopkeeper gets a decent education up to any point at all. 
Yet from every point of view the need is equally great 
in the two cases. The middle class is still a greater 
power politically than the artisan class, because it has 
been accustomed to use its voting strength, which the 
artisan class has not yet learned to do. Middle-class 
parents are just as unable as artisans or labourers to 
provide good schools for their children without external 
help. They have not the means of ascertaining the 
quality of the teaching, or of checking the plausible as- 
surances given by the teacher. Mr. MarrHew ARNOLD’s 
proposal to throw upon each district the obligation of 
providing one or more efficient secondary schools where 
they do not already exist commends itself to Mr. StanLey 
as a reasonable and practicable way of settling the 
question. We confess to very grave doubts whether this 
can be recommended as a first step to those who wish to see 
secondary education placed on a more satisfactory footing. A 
rate is thelast thing with whichit seems wise at this moment 
to associate a movement which it is wished to make gene- 
rally successful. There is not sufficient unanimity of feeling 
on the subject even of elementary education to encourage 
a demand for money with which to provide secondary 
education. Those who would be asked to put their hands 
in their pockets would probably answer that, if parents 
want their children to have a better education than they 
have had themselves, it is their business to pay for it. There 
is a middle course, however, between leaving secondary 
education in its present chaotic condition and charging 
the community with the cost of reducing it to order. The 
first thing needed is to have a clearer notion of the 
number and quality of the secondary schools already in 
being. The Endowed Schools Commissioners are probably 
in a position to tell us a great deal upon this point. It is 
known that during the time the Commission has existed 
much has been done towards the reorganization of middle- 
class schools. The number of scholars has been largely 
increased, many schools which ten years ago were merely 
living on the repute of past excellence are now doing good 
work of their own, and new elements have been intro- 
duced into the governing bodies. The benefits derived 
from this reorganization are necessarily very unequally 
distributed over the country. The claims of neighbour- 
hood were usually those that were most considered in the 
creation of charitable endowments, and where a benevolent 
person happened to find himself there he would naturally 
found a school, supposing that he wished to found one 
at all. We are inclined to think that, if it were properly 
appealed to, the liberality of the present would not be 
found inferior to the liberality of the past. It might take 
a different form and be evidenced by a large subscription 
list, instead of by a single act of munificence; but it 
would not for that reason be less effectual. If it were 
once ascertained that in such and such counties or 
towns the necessary provision for the education of the 
middle class has already been made, that in such and 


_such counties or towns partial provision has been 
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made, and that in such and such counties or towns no pro- 
vision whatever has been made, it would not be long, 
we suspect, before there would be announcements of county 
meetings called to take into consideration the absence of 
any schools answering to those existing in more richly 
endowed districts. Secondary education differs from ele- 
mentary in that. to a far larger degree, it is self-support- 
ing. Much of the money subscribed would be rather in 
the nature of a guarantee fund than of an ordinary con- 
tribution to current expenses. 


One of the wildest, and for that reason one of the most 
amusing, papers read at Manchester was an invective by a 
Herefordshire justice against that very innocent measure, 
the Prisons Act. Mr. Lioyp’s paper is certainly a wonder- 
ful production. Mr. Cross, it seems, is the slave, while 
appearing to be the figure-head, of a military despotism 
which will be fatal to that most valuable of human insti- 
tutions the Visiting Justices. Instead of prisoners need- 
ing to be dealt with on a strictly uniform principle, Mr. 
Luoyrp’s view appears to be that there should be as many 
systems as there are prisons. A population of twenty thou- 
sand persons, he says, cannot be dealt with from a central 
bureau in London. It needs the presence on the spot— 
indeed on a great number of spots—of experienced and 
independent men. Why it is essential that a Herefordshire 
criminal should have the amount of his food and the 
severity of his labour determined for him in Hereford- 
shire rather than in London does not appear. The 
experience of the local prison authorities may, indeed, be 
appealed to in fixing the gaol dietary, because its composi- 
tion may have in some small degree to be regulated by the 
habitual food of the population from which the prisoners 
are mostly drawn. But there can be no reason why hard 
labour should mean the treadmill in one county and oakum 
picking in another, and the ability of particular prisoners 
to endure hard labour is a question for the medical officer 
of each gaol. Perhaps Mr. Luoyp is angry, not that prison 
discipline has become more uniform, but that its uniformity 
has gone in the direction of greater severity and not of 
greater leniency. In that case it is to be hoped that his 
wrath will continue to burn. 


LONDON PROVINCIALISM. 


A KEEN observer once remarked that no man who always lived 
in London could ever write a really good novel—‘ he would 
not see enough life.” The epigram, paradoxical as it seems, has 
as much truth in it as most other oxes, People who live in 
London are necessarily thrown into contact with such a perpetually 
moving mass of human beings that they have no time to know 
anything of each individually, If a man really wishes to study 
life and character, he must migrate to some quiet country town, 
where he can meet the same ons seven days in every week, and 
learn a little more about them than can be derived from mere 
casual observation of outward habits and peculiarities. But most 
thoroughgoing middle-class Londoners would look aghast at the 
roposition that very little life can be seen in the metropolis. 
Ko them the whole world worth knowing lies between Hamp- 
stead on the north and Sydenham on the south; their east is 
bounded by Greenwich and their west by Richmond or Tedding- 
ton. Beyond these limits of the metropolitan universe stretches 
a vast and vague terra incognita, known indefinitely as “the 
country,” and held to be quite unworthy of serious atten- 
tion or philosophical consideration by the enlightened mind. 
“T.ife” means the various aspects of human society within 
the narrow boundaries thus defined; and to know life is to be 
acquainted with the City, the West End, the theatres, the clubs, 
the morning papers, and the monotonous round of existence which 
culminates in an eight o'clock dinner and a nightly crush in 
somebody's drawing-room. Even Thackeray himself, who managed 
to keep closer, than any other writer within the four-mile radius 
from Charing Cross, could never have manufactured a readable 
novel from these scanty materi 
Indeed the tendency to provincialism is stronger and more 
enticing in London than in any other part of Great Britain. It 
has more  agpossonge | in its favour, and therefore it succeeds 
in entrapping even those wide-minded persons who would else- 
where m to rise superior to local prejudice. In proportion 
to the real magnitude of the place and its interests, the tendency 
to identify it with the universe grows stronger and stronger. An 
Exeter man or a Norwich man, with the slightest tincture of 
knowledge, is not likely to mistake Exeter or Norwich for the 
centre of mundane existence. In Birmingham and Manchester 
the danger is greater; but even in Birmingham and Manchester 
educated people begin to s that hardware and cotton 
do not absolutely limit the horizon of human interests. Edin- 


burgh, with its lingering traditions as a separate capital, with 


its existing position as legal and ecclesiastical centre of a 
wealthy and learned nation—for it is absurd at the present 
day to repeat the obsolete anachronism of calling Scotland a poor 
country—Edinburgh with its University, its Royal Society, its 
Academy of Arts, its local aristocracy, its cultivated society, is 
without a doubt the most priggishly provincial town in Great 
Britain, save only London. And then, finally, setting aside for the 
moment our own metropolis, Paris, which undeniably forms the 
forefront of European civilization, the Themistocles among cities, 
to which every other capital unanimously adjudges the second 
place—Paris itself is so hopelessly provincial that a great wit once 
astonished its inhabitants with the information that the universe 
had been discovered by an eminent astronomer to extend even 
beyond Passy. 

To the provincialism thus inevitably thrust upon his soul the 
average middle-class Londoner naturally succumbs. His whole 
life has been spent in the great- overgrown city, and he has been 
taught from his childhood upward to despise the country and 
country people as inferior places and persons beyond the pale 
of legitimate civilization. He has never been subjec to 
those healthy counteracting influences which prevent the landed 
classes and the cultivated section of society from falling into the 
same pitfall. Our wealthy proprietors spend half the year in 
London, and learn all the aoe that London is capable of teaching 
them—superiority to merely local English a and a healthy 
intercourse with the living English world in politics, literature, 
science, and art. But they spend the other of the year in the 
country or abroad, learning the complementary lesson which the 
sedentary Londoner never learns—that England consists of hill 
and dale and corn-field and pasture as well as of streets and clubs 
and warehouses ; that life is not entirely confined to cities, and 
far less to one city, however important ; that we are still in great 
part an agricultural people, as well as @ nation of shopkeepers ; 
and that nature still exists side by side with man, even in our 
own industrial England itself. More valuable even than the 
widening influence of these experiences is the widening influ- 
ence of that glimpse of Continental life which our wealthier 
classes obtain, as a rule, once in every year or so. The pro- 
vincialism of London gets broken down by the Boulevards, the 
Champs Elysées, the Salon, the Théitre Francais, though we 
can hardly flatter ourselves that the provincialism of Paris or 
Vienna will receive a similar blow from the Strand, the Park, 
the Royal Academy, or the Drury Lane pantomime. A fort- 
night in the Bernese Oberland, or a run across the Atlantic, 
with a hurried look at Niagara and the Thousand Islands, reminds 
most cultivated young Englishmen that the whole surface of the 

lobe is not necessarily covered by farms or houses; and, though 
ew except the military and official classes are yet brought into 
personal contact with India or China, the unsophisticated negro or 
the independent redskin, yet the constant habit of associating 
with those who have mingled with the inferior civilizations does 
a little towards checking the narrowness of view incidental to the 
purely European standpoint, In all these ways something like 
cosmopolitanism, and that still more desirable quality universality, 
gets instilled into the minds of those educated Englishmen with 
whom London is only an incident of existence, not its whole sum 
and substance. 

The case is widely different, however, with the great mass of 
strictly middle-class Lentinate, born and brought up within reach 
of the District Railway, or even imported from a country town 
after reaching years of discretion. To them London is the only 
known centre of things, the true “ hub” of the universe ; the seat of 
Royalty, legislation, and administration for the only Empire, ancient 
or modern, of which they practically know or care anything ; the 
focus of fashion, wealth, literature, science, art,and population in the 
only world whose language they understand and whose feelings they 
appreciate. The entire terrestrial globe divides itself in their eyes 
into two unequal parts—London, the greater, and the country, the 
less, The comparison admits of only two terms; whatever is not 
London is the country, and is naturally inferior and deserving of 
enlightened contempt. To speak evil of London before such per- 
sons is to display an intellectual weakness, to approve oneself 
openly as belonging to that lower half of humanity, the country— 
nay, even as confessing one’s shame, and conten uiescing 
in one’s own degradation. It is delightful to watch their con- 
descending patronage, not only towards that real surviving entity, 
the country cousin, but also towards Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Italians. They display a proud consciousness of superiority in 
their knowledge of the clubs and the public offices, in their 
of cab fares and omnibus routes, in their complacent ability to point 
out in the streets the Chief Commissioner of Letter-weights or 
the honourable member for the Dalwhinnie Burghs. Not to know 
these, they say constructively in their smile to the poor foreigner, 
argues yourself unknown. You may be acquainted with the 
Lindens and the with Broadway big the Prado; 
you may recognize Bismarck’s carriage, or Victor ’s sta 
the Boulevard Haussmann ; but if you 
the Baker Street Bazaar and Earl's Court railway station, if you 
are not familiar with the Chief Commissioner’s livery and 
the honourable member’s shuffle down Pall Mall, you are no- 
body, and should pale before the learning and condescension of 
your metropolitan guide. 

It is hard for men who have made acquaintance at Eton 
or Oxford with great extinct civilizations, who have wandered 
through the livelier streets of Continental cities, who have learnt 
the literatures of many tongues, and have known the over- 
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whelming vastness of nature by the side of struggling humanity, 
adequately to realize the frame of mind with which the ordinary 
Londoner regards the relations between London and the universe. 
In the first place, his ideas, like those of all narrow intelligences, 
are almost entirely confined tomankind. The only way in which he 
ever troubles himself with nature is so far as concerns the weather ; 
aud even the weather he conceives mainly as an alternation in the 
state of the streets, depending upon east wind, fog, sunshine, and 
drizzle. Nowhere in the world are so many men to be found 
within so small a space as in the ten miles north and south of 
Oxford Cireus. Accordingly that space appears to him the turn- 
ing-point of the solar system. Then, again, all that he most 
admires in life—Royalty, aristocracy, money, carriages, horses, 
powdered footmen, evening dress, and judges’ wigs—may be found 
in greater profusion in London than anywhere else in the 
known world. From his childhood upward he has heard every 
person with whom he associates speak of London in the 
same affectionate and reverential manner as himself. No germ 
of scepticism, no tinge of doubt, has ever been cast upon his 
mind as to the worthiness of his idol. If he is a Londoner 
born, he has made occasional excursions into the country, and 
found it to his ideas rough, uncomfortable, and strikingly deficient 
in pavement; he has struggled with its hedges as relics of bar- 
barism, and carried away sad recollections of its horned cattle as a 
surviving form of dangerous wild beast. If he is an adopted 
eitizen, he has looked forward to London as the natural goal of 
human ambition for many years, and he has learnt to despise his 
rural friends as a species of simple and primitive rustics. In either 
ease he allows that the country is good by way of change, once or 
twice in a year, just to refresh the lungs; but he cannot believe 
that anybody really likes it for its own sake, or positively prefers 
the purple heather on a Scotch hiil-side to the rumbling of cabs 
and the stream of foot-passengers on a sunny afternoon in 
Piccadilly. 

The one-sided position of London in the south of England has 
doubtless done much to increase the provincialism of its inhabi- 
tants. Very few even of the most educated ever remember that 
the real heart of Britain, the t central mass of industrial 
workers who make the nation what it is, lies between the valley 
of the Clyde and the Midland plateau at Birmingham. This 
comparative isolation of the capital has had a double bad result. It 
has made the Northern industrial towns more provincial, by 
eutting them off from the main artery of cultivation and of 
political life, while at the same time it has left London too 
solitary in the south. The ordinary Londoner who escapes for a 
day from town can only exchange ent Street for the King’s 
Road at Brighton or the Esplanade at Ramsgate. Living in an 
essentially artificial centre, a vast congeries of the distributing 
agencies, the wealthy pleasure-seekers, the legislative, journalistic, 
and literary classes, he never gets a clear idea of the real indus- 
trial world which lies at the To of his strangely conventional 
city. Be passes his days, not unlike the prisoners in Plato’s cave, 
as if were in a huge bazaar, ignorant of modes in which the 
‘wares were originally grown or manufactured, and implicitly 
believing that all mankind consist of rich buyers and eager vendors. 
While the Glasgow workman can visit the Kyles of Bute for a 
shilling, while the New York clerk can betake himself among the 
Hudson Highlands for half-a-dollar, the respectable London shop- 
keeper derives his idea of nature from Richmond or the Crystal 
Palace, and passes his entire lifetime in the perpetual embarrass- 
ment of a frock-coat anda tall hat. The conventionality of the 
season is redeemed for the West End by acouple of months among 
the moors or by the salmon stream; but the thoroughgoing 

r can never look upon the country except as a certain dull 
—— beyond the town, where you tear your clothes in walking 
find life insupportable at the end of a fortnight. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE STAGE, 


es interchange of courtesies between the Church and the 
stage is becoming quite alarming. Within the last few days 
‘we have been made aware of the existence of a Church and Stage 
Guild, where reverend canons and youthful actresses meet together 
in sweet companionship to concert measures of theatrical reform. 
There is another Society with kindred aims which has its centre 
at Manchester, and during the recent meeting of the Social 
Science Congress held in that city, there has been an animated 
discussion upon the prospects of the English drama, which was 
ned by the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, and concluded by the 
hop of the diocese. This is not the first time that the Bishop 

of Manchester has found something to say about the drama and 
its professors. The subject has an obvious fascination for him, and 
he is equally at home in denouncing the immorality of Pink Domi- 
noes, or in shedding a momentary lustre upon the career of a virtuous 
ballet-girl. Perhaps the strongest guarantee of the absolute impar- 
tiality of his criticisms is to be found in the fact that he is no longera 
Plreoer If we rightly understand the drift of his speech at 
chester, his theatrical experience ended at the date of his or- 
dination. When he was at school he used to be allowed to witness 
the performance of a travelling company of actors, and he believes 
himself to be the better for this boyish study of the drama. Of 
Shaks and his works as a writer for the stage, the Bishop 
was able to speak in terms of general commendation. He had 
seen Othello, with Macready and Helen Faucit in the principal 


parts, just before he became a clergyman, and he felt sure that 
“the concluding effect of the play upon every one in the house 
was not to make him go away to act the of Iago.” Al- 
together Shakspeare’s art had the Bishop's cordial approval, and it 
must have been no small satisfaction to the audience at Manchester 
to have the general verdict of the enlightened world so emphati- 
cally confirmed by a distinguished prelate. 

The main object of the discussion, however, was not so much 
to vindicate Shakspeare as to consider the best means of reforming 
our existing drama. Shakspeare, when all- is said, would scarcely 
deserve the attention of the serious people who devote themselves to 
social science. Tis plays, whatever their merits, throw no light 
upon the difficulties of ventilation or upon the perplexing pro- 
biems of sub-soil drainage. He was at best only a poet, and poetry 
becomes a very insignificant matter when a number of earnest re- 
formers have met together to discover how the drama may be 
made a moral teacher. ‘This is the point of view from which the 
members of the Social Science Association were asked to look at 
the stage. Critics who have no earnestness of character, and who 
are without serious aims in life, may be content to regard a play 
as a work of art and to praise or condemn it in proportion as it 
satisfies a high artistic standard. But for Bishops and the 
members of the Social Science Association the drama is chiefly 
interesting in its relation to morality. The speaker who 
opened the discussion spoke with enthusiasm of the possibilities of 
a purified theatre “which bishops might patronize and English 
mothers might bless.” He deplored the absence of any organized 
system by which so desirable a result might be secured. The 
stage, as he regretfully pointed out, had never been made the arena 
of vigorous philanthropic action. We possessed Coffee Tavern 
Companies and Working Men’s Clubs ; but, alas! we could not yet 
boast of any body of charitable persons who had taken the stage 
under their protection. The implied belief that dramatic art was 
to be regenerated by some kind of philanthropic agency lay at the 
root of nearly all that was said in the course of the debate. 
Even Mr. Herman Vezin, who contributed a paper upon the 
subject, failed to free himself from these moral conside- 
rations. He did not, as we may suppose, follow precisely 
the same line as had been adopted by Mr. Woodhouse ; but he 
gave himself some unnecessary labour in tracing the history of 
the antagonism which at one time existed between the Stage 
and the Church. It is rather late in the day to go into questions 
of this kind; for even if it could be proved that the Church 
was still hostile to the drama, the fact would afford no ade- 
quate explanation of the present position of dramatic art in 
England. Nor are we to look for the higher development of 
the drama either in the patronage of bishops or the blessings 
ot English mothers. In common with every other expres- 
sion of the artistic faculty, the drama has its own laws 
of growth and decay, and those who wish to aid in its re- 
vival will do well to study it as an art before they attempt to 
make it an engine of morality. On the other hand, we think that 
Mr. Vezin is clearly wide of the mark when he asserts that no im- 
moral play can be successful in a moral age. It is a common 
fallacy to assume that the stage reflects the manners of society, 
and that, as a consequence, the image can be neither better nor 
worse than the reality. This, indeed, is only true of any art when 
it has a vital hold upon its age, and it is for this reason very 
rarely true of all the arts at once. The intellectual impulse 
of a nation shifts in its exercise from one art to another, 
and the drama is only one out of several modes in which the 
creative element in literature may be expressed. It cannot indeed 
be questioned that, for a generation at least, the stage as a sphere 
of intellectual activity has been practically deserted, and that those 
literary artists who by their natural endowments would be com- 
petent to image the ideas of their time have found employment in 
poetry or in the novel. Perhaps, therefore, the most serious 
charge that can now be brought against the stage is that 
it fails to reflect anything at all. Original authors of native 
growth have been, with few exceptions, wanting in the power 
necessary to embody the higher ideas of their time, and their 
efforts have been but imperfectly supplemented by a wholesale im- 
portation of foreign pieces which are crudely and hurriedly titted to 
the social realities of our own country. That these defects are 
only now — be keenly felt is due to the fact that the 
cultivated classes have but recently shown any inclination to 
return to the theatre, and it would be obviously unjust both to 
managers and to authors to hold them solely responsible for 
a failure that was in the nature of things inevitable. In several 
instances individual managers have already done all that lay in 
their power to meet the new demand ; but they cannot at a moment's 
notice create a national drama, nor can they be expected to close 
their doors until that desirable result has been accomplished. 

What is now most urgently needed is some adequate means of 

iving effect to the higher standard of taste which is gradually 
alte itself. The increasing interest of the public in the 
fortunes of the stage awaits organization, and it remains to con- 
sider what form such organization shall take. In the meantime 
consultations between canons of the Church and obscure actresses, 
however laudable in intention, are obviously insufficient for the 
purpose, and we turn from the Church and Stage Guild and from 
the discussions of the Social Science Congress with a conviction 
that from neither of these sources must we look for the machinery 
of reform. Nor need we now pause to consider any of the varied 
projects of State endowment. However sound in itself the idea 
of a State theatre may be, the time has certainly not arrived for 
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pega, Pi experiment in England. The proposal of Mrs. Pfeiffer 
to establish a subscription theatre has a more practical character. 
There is no reason why the cultivation of the drama should not be 
successfully pursued by means that have already been tested in the 
case of music; but we think that before any attempt is made to 
open a theatre, it would be well to provide adequate means of in- 
struction for the younger race of actors. What is most urgently 
needed is a well-conducted school in which aspirants for the stage 
might acquire a sound technical knowledge of their art. Unless 
such a school is first established, the founders of a subscription 
theatre will be met by exactly the same difficulty which 
individual managers have now to encounter. To do justice 
to a dramatic entertainment of higher character than we 
now there would be need of a kind of training 
which English spars for the stage have not yet enjoyed. 
The first effort of all reformers should be, therefore, to organize a 
more liberal system of education for the theatre. At present the 
student has no adequate means of fitting himself for the exercise 
of his calling, and he is left to seek from individual actors, who 
are not always of the first rank, that indispensable knowledge of 
gesture and elocution which in Paris is methodically taught by an 
accomplished professor to a class of students. There would seem 
to be no reason why, to this extent at least, the example of the 
French system should not at once be followed in England. It 
might perhaps be difficult to collect funds sufficient for the endow- 
ment of a theatre, but there could be little difficulty in providing 
the more moderate sum required for a school. Such an 
experiment, moreover, would be likely to have the sym- 
pathy and support of the leading po: Bi of the dramatic 
profession. e are inclined to agree with Mr. Vezin that any 
real reform of the stage must be undertaken by those who are 
nearly associated with its fortunes, and it would be certainly regret- 
able if the more intelligent actors and managers were to be ex- 
cluded from such an experiment as Mrs. Pfeiffer has suggested. 
On the other hand, it would be difficult to enlist their sympathies 
in a scheme which only aimed at the establishment of a new 
theatre. They might not unnaturally regard the new house as a 

ssible rival, and they would scarcely have any direct interest in 
its success. But in the organization of a system of stage educa- 
tion every actor of intelligence would be glad to take part, and 
when the school had been set in working order it might be time 
to think of a national theatre. 


TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 


Rees FITZHAMON did many acts of prowess, but his 
greatest deed and most durable monument of fame was the 
erection of the stately abbey that enshrines his remains. He had 
no son to keep his name in remembrance, and but for the ecclesi- 
astical side to his character he might have been deservedly for- 
gotten. One of the Conqueror’s Norman knights, he into 
the service of William’s successor. A lord marcher of the 
usual —ngeaes ME he in A.D. 1093 crossed the 
Severn “to win Glamorgan from the Welshmen,” Rufus 
awaiting the result of the expedition at Alveston near Aust. 
Wales and Ireland were in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies to the lish what Peru and Mexico were at a 
later date to the Spaniards—countries to be wasted by men to 
whom cruelty was as a religious instinct. In his castle of Cardiff 
Robert ose was confined, and the rector of Pendock, in a 
recent paper on the Historical Tombs of Tewkesbury Abbey, has 
attempted to fasten upon Fitzhamon the odium of destroying 
the eyes of that unfortunate prince by the application of a “ basin 
of red-hot copper.” As it is not certain that the story of this foul 
deed is not one of the “myths of the middle ages,” we may con- 
sider that the accusation is unproved; but it was for his opposition 
to Robert Duke of Normandy that Fitzhamon was granted the 
great lordship of Gloucester, which was afterwards confirmed to 
him by Henry I. Accompanying Henry to France, he re- 
ceived at the siege of Falais a blow from a lance which reduced 
the two remaining years of his life to a state of idiocy. He died 
in I107, and was buried first in the chapter-house of 
but in 1241 his remains were transferred to the north side of the 
chancel, and enclosed in a marble tomb, about which was in- 
scribed :—“In ista capella jacet Dux Robertus filius Hamonis 
Hujus Loci Fundator. 

1102, or five years before the founder’s death, the monastic 
offices were sufficiently ready to receive the abbot and monks, 
fifty-seven in all, who were transplanted from the Benedictine 
convent of Cranbourne, of which latter house a small cell of monks 
that had previously existed at Tewkesbury was a dependency. How 
far the monastic buildings owed their completion to the powerful 
Robert Fitzroy, Earl of Gloucester, who married the dainty Mabel, 
one of Fitzhamon’s four daughters, can only be established by the 
evidences of the more advanced character of parts of the work, 
for the Annales de Theokesberia supply but few architectural items, 
This great baron, whom Stowe “ the onely Worthy of his age 
in England,” was e during his lifetime, which extended to 
1149, a8 much in building as in warfare, and his immense revenues 
enabled him to fulfil the inclinations of his taste and piety, which, 
we are assured by earlier historians than Stowe, were supreme 
above the like virtues in all others, and were only equalled by his 
own valour. His courage was proved in the perilous enterprise of 
heading 140 Norman horsemen to dethrone the reigning sovereign, 


Robert de Monte does not hesitate to compare this daring deed 
with the boldness of Julius Caesar, who with five cohorts attacked 
the world. But, he adds, the comparison between Czsar and 
Robert is invidious ; for Julius Cesar, a stranger to the true faith, 
reposed his hope on his good fortune, as he used to say, and the 
bravery of his legions; Robert, celebrated for Christian piety, 
relied only on the assistance of the Holy Spirit and the Lady Saint 
Mary. The former had partisans in Gaul, Germany, and Brittany, 
besides having the Roman people on his side; the latter, with a 
few exceptions, found the nobility of England either opposing 
him or affording him no assistance. Besides his work at 
Tewkesbury, it may be noted, as a singular instance of 
the tithe system, that he devoted one-tenth of the Caen 
stone imported to build his stronghold at Bristol to the 
erection of the first Benedictine priory at that place, which he 
made subject as a cell to the Abbey of Tewkesbury. It is said 
that he died without confession or absolution. He received, 
however, consecrated burial in the priory church just mentioned, 
the existing Norman nave of which is the same through which his 
funeral torches were carried. 

The Norman work of Tewkesbury may therefore be accepted as 
the successive work of the two Roberts—Fitzhamon and Fitzroy ; 
and, viewing its magnificent whole, we charitably forget their 
character as rough warriors, and view them as great architects. 
Erected at the same time as Gloucester and Pershore Abbeys, 
Tewkesbury, while differing from other Norman minsters, has so 
much in common with these as to justify Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
inference that they were designed by the same mind, and 
“on the same leading idea.” The evidence of this is so plain as 
to strike even the unpractised eye, the chief resemblance, at least 
as respects Gloucester and Tewkesbury, being, in addition to a 
general similarity of outline, the towering piers and shallow arches 
of the nayes. Witha total length of 320 feet, the ground out- 
line is a Latin cross, broken by the porch and by the various 
mortuary chapels which radiate from the apsidal chancel. The 
most striking features of the exterior are of course the majestic 
western arch, and the equally imposing central tower. The latter 
rises from the body and transepts in a plain base pierced with two 
rude lights; but the three succeeding stages, which are manifestly 
of more advanced work, consist of elaborately moulded arcades, 
the upper and lower range having two windows each, and the 
—e course an interesting series of small intersecting 
arches. 

The semicircular western arch (sixty-five feet high, and thirty- 
four wide), with its six slender receding columns on either side, may 
claim to be the finest Norman church entrance in England. It has 
been much questioned what was the original filling in of this grand 
archway; but it seems probable that it was backed by a Norman 
wall, pierced with two or threedeep and narrow windows over 
a moderate-sized doorway. The nt triple-transomed window 
is creditable work for the time of its construction—a.pD. 1686—and 
reproduces, or at least replaces, one that was destroyed by a storm on 
February 18, 1661. The square miniature towers on either side 
of this facade, with their internal staircases, are as effective for 
picturesqueness as useful for resisting the pressure on the centre of 
the great arch, Though the high-shouldered arches of the nave 
are sometimes unfavourably criticized on account of their im- 
poverishing the triforium and clerestory, it may be doubted whethér 
the soaring grandeur of the lofty brotherhood of columns by which 
they are supported does not more than compensate for the sacrifice 
at which these columns gain their impressiveness. The nave 
pillars, nine on each side, and each nine feet in diameter, are finely 
contrasted with the short piers of the apse, with their pointed 
arches, The original wooden roofs of the nave, tower, and transept 
were replaced in the fourteenth century by the present vaulted 
ceilings with their boldly sculptured bosses. The short transepts 
have on the northern side been extended by a thirteenth-century 
chapel dedicated to St. James, usually, but wrongly, called the 
Chapter House. This interesting work has been just restored at 
the expense of the Gloucester Freemasons. The original Norman 
choir was taken down in the fourteeenth century, with 
the exception of the short circular columns, which were made 
to support seven Decorated arches, each of which is surmounted 
by a traceried window of varied and beautiful design. The 
coloured panes of the period of Edward ILI. which fill these lights 
were happily unknown to Will Downing, who would assuredly 
have gone a Sabbath day’s erg given his usual mark or 
noble for the sacred work of ir destruction, particularly 
as they include Scriptural subjects. The rich ruby so envied 
by modern glass-painters is here seen in its perfection, and 
is employed in the portraiture of the founders and benefactors of 
the church, each identified by his coat of arms. The singular em- 
blazoning on the surcoat or jupon of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
has sometimes been stupidly called an organ rest, and at other 
times, less absurdly, a clarion: but it has been more reasonably 
suggested that the bearings imply the rest or case used by archers 
for ing the long bow when not in action. The hollow roof 
of the choir, with its rich geometrical tracery which radiates from 
the central spaces of the canopy and converges downwards to the 
spandrils of the windows, forms in combination with the general 
features of the choir one of the most charming pieces of Decorated 
work anywhere realized, 

There can be no richer archeological treat than to go round the 
ambulatory external to the choir and consider the architectural 
beauty of the various and tombs in connexion with 
their historical interest. Perhaps the greatest masterpiece of 
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Gothic fretwork anywhere to be found is the marble shrine 
of Edward II. in Gloucester Cathedral, the character of which 
is here repeated with varied expression. Even so unimpas- 
sioned a critic of Gothic design as Mr. Fergusson cites the 
monumental tombs of Tewkesbury 2s being among the best 
specimens of “a series of architectural illustrations unmatched in 
their class by anything on the Continent of Europe.” The finest 
monument in the church is the storied tomb of Hugh de Spencer and 
his wife, Eleanor de Clare, Countess of Gloucester, in whose 
right he held the manor of Tewkesbury, and was patron of the 
church. The tiligree-work and lacelike undercutting, the symmetry 
of parts, and the aspiring airiness and lightness of the whole, make 
this memorial a composition of the rarest beauty. The tomb of 
Sir Guy Brian, standard-bearer to Edward III. at Calais in 1349, 
is also a similar and precious example of Decorated shrine-work. 
The cenotaph of Wakeman, the last Abbot of Tewkesbury and 
first Bishop of Gloucester, was, like Absolom’s pillar in the King’s 
Dale, raised up in the lifetime of the owner. Wakeman lost 
nothing by the religious revolution of his time. He was one of 
the series afterwards typified by the renowned Vicar of Bray, 
and, like him, had not to wait till the next world for his reward. 
For his easy surrender of the monastery (9th January, 1539), and 
his subserviency to the ruling powers, he obtained a pension of 
2661. 13s. 4d., was afterwards appointed Henry VIII.’s chaplain, 
and finally obtained a mitre. 

The authenticity of the skulls of false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence and his wife Isabel, lately visible in a vault behind the 
high altar, is perhaps less doubtful than some of the skulls of St. 
John the Baptist, but 1t requires some faith to believe in them. The 
tomb has been several times sacrilegiously entered, and in the last 
century it was converted into the burial-chamber of a Tewkesbury 
alderman and his family. The vault, to which there is a descent 
by steps, is certainly that of Isabel, Duchess of Clarence; but 
= her mysteriously-fated husband was laid by her side is not 

nown. 

Happily the noble simplicity and solemn severity of the archi- 
tecture of Tewkesbury is so immovable that it would have defied 
the destructive genius of a Wyatt tocorruptit by restoration. Even 
the well-intentioned but somewhat fanatical Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings would have found it difficult to defend 
the restored condition of the church. We speak, of course, of 
the Tate restoration ; for between the years 1824 and 1830 the 
venerable building underwent an extensive beautification, a word 
which at that time meant restoration and something more. En- 
crusted until lately with a leprosy of whitewash, the imposing 
interior no more expressed the meaning of the medieval builder 
than the dignity of the king’s daughter would have been recog- 
nized had her apparel of wrought gold been changed for sackcloth. 
The dislike of our forefathers of two or three generations back to 
warmth and variety of colouring must have been a religious 

judice. In olden days, not only the storied windows were 
richly dight with imagery of transfigured saints and martyrs, 
but columns, arches, walls, and groined canopies were decorated 
like an illuminated missal—a resemblance perhaps which impressed 
the Protestantism of the time, and caused the obliteration of gold 
and colour as relics of Popish superstition. Twenty years of conside- 
ration, including several of actual work, have brought the restora- 
tion to the close of two out of the three stages contemplated. 
Some obnoxious galleries and pews have been cleared away, and 
the structural masonry that had been cut into to accommodate 
these additions has been repaired. New paving has been laid, the 
choir (with its chapels), the walls, pillars, and groined roof of the 
nave have been denuded of thick couts of whitewash and plaster, 
and the gilding and colouring revived. The line of bosses stretch- 
ing down the centre of the roof of the nave, sculptured with scenes 
from the life of our Lord, together with the two side rows exhibiting 
angels playing on musical instruments or bearing censers, is being 
most successfully treated in colouring by Mr. Gambier Parry, who 
better deservesa baronetage for what he has done for religious art 
than many other gentlemen for more questionable services of this 
kind. At the recommendation of Sir F. Ouseley, the organ has been 
removed and re-erected beneath the north arch of the tower. A 
history of English organs and their players would be a notable 
volume. The present instrument was purchased in 1637 for 
Magdalen College Chapel, but was removed by the Protector 
Cromwell to Hampton Court, and obtained at the Restoration for 
this church. So far the work has cost 9,cco/.; but if the full 
extent of Sir Gilbert Scott’s recommendations be effected, some 
7,000]. more will be required. Well looked after as the restora- 
tion is, there can be no hesitation in pursuing it to its complete 
issue, even to the interpolation of a reredos. 

Bishop Ellicott is sometimes happier in opening than in closing 
churches ; but his discourse from the Abbey pulpit was filled as 
the moon at the full with apprehensions for the future of the 
Church of England, the kindly light amid the encircling gloom 
bei ceateined in the promise afforded in the spirited restoration 
of Tewkesbury Church. The diocese of Gloucester and Bristol 
has of late been a lake of hot water, in which its head has been 
painfully plunged, But this has been owing to circumstances, If 
wider arms of charity are opened than those which embrace only 
the narrowest section of her members, we believe that the 
a of England will be as safe as Nonconformity—perhaps 


SOMMERFRISCH. 


We. lately saw it remarked that a German will never allow 
himself to take a holiday pure and simple, or at all events 
will never admit that he does so. Whether it be from the 
tendency of the Teutonic mind towards the ticketing or classifica- 
tion of its ideas, or from a wise recognition of the great psycho- 
logical fact that the pursuit of pleasure avowedly for its own sake 
is sure to end in disappointment, is open to discussion; what is 
certain is that when you meet a German in holiday-time, if he has 
not a geological hammer or a green tin box somewhere about his 
person, he is sure to be undergoing some kind of Kur. Itdoes not 
signify in the least that he was perfectly well when he left home; 
it would be beneath his dignity as a man and a Teuton to do a 
thing merely because he liked it; and so he calls ita Wasserkur 
or a Luftkur according as the water where he is staying is nasty 
or the air nice. When, however, his health is so obviously robust 
that he cannot decently allege the pretext of a “cure,” he 
must still find a distinctive term for his holiday outing, and 
with that view he has invented the name of the “Sommer- 
frisch.” Not that the institution is peculiar to him, for English 
people also have a very similar fashion; but in a country 
where a summer like that which has now happily departed 
is possible, a season when the mean temperature of the capital 
is probably many degrees below that of Miirren or the Bel Alp, 
it would be preposterous for the inhabitants to profess to see 
the latter places for the sake of coolness. Health, too, though a 
common pretext with usalso, is not always a well-chosen one ; for 
it is to be feared that to a large proportion of jaded Londoners the 
change to mountain air, short beds, and Swiss diet, whether this 
take the form of a bad imitation of French cookery or retain its 
primitive composition of tough mutton and sour wine, brings 
more harm than good. The citizen of Munich or Vienna, to say 
nothing of smaller towns such as Innsbruck or Botzen, manages 
matters, it must be admitted, in a more rational way. He really 
knows what summer heat means on the top of the great table- 
land of Central — or at the bottom of a narrow valley 
(Munich and Innsbruck, it may not be generally known, stand 
at almost exactly the same altitude), but he does not therefore 
perch himself somewhere about the line of perpetual snow, 
where it is as impossible to find a square foot of shade on a 
fine day as it is to see a yard from your window on a bad 
one, and where prices are necessarily high from the mere 
expense of transporting the commonest requisites of life. This, 
indeed, suggests the one great virtue of the German tourist. 
Not having acquired the strange notion that to pay for an article 
thrice the sum sufficient to yield a fair profit confers a certain 
dignity on the payer—a notion which the payee soon learns to en- 
courage—his presence in any numbers does not tend to raise prices. 
Whatever be the demand for rooms in a place which he patronizes, 
as long as there is one to be had, he pays the same for it as if he 
were the only stranger there. It is needless to say, under these 
circumstances, that he does not seek his “Sommerfrisch” in 
Switzerland. His favourite spots are those charming little lakes 
which lie about the Bavarian Highlands and North Tyrol, at a 
sufficient height above the sea to ensure fresh air, and girt with 
pine-woods in whose depths there is cool and fragrant shade on 
the hottest of August days. The life at such places is tranquil, 
some might say monotonous, and the fare simple. A semmel or 
two and a cup of coffee, in which the excellence of the milk atones 
for defects in the quality of the berry, with the addition for the 
luxurious of honey and slices of a sort of light cake, form the 
usual breakfast, Soup of an elementary kind, schnitzel or braten 
with salad, and a pudding which is a work of art, coustitute the 
midday meal, to which as many as a hundred guests of all kinds— 
officers, students, a parson or two, and ladies in due proportion— 
sit down; and a repetition of the same meets all requirements for 
supper. As to the amusements, English ladies used to lawn-tennis 
in the morning and dancing in the evening would not think 
much of them, perhaps; but a lake furnishes various modes of 
passing the time. On wet days it is hard to say what the com- 
pany do. Both sexes make their meals last a long time, and in 
the intervals the men smoke, a process which seems almost a 
form of active exercise to a German, and the ladies use their 
needles. As far as we have seen they do not dance, as under 
similar circumstances French people will do aux eaux, and as 
English people—much, we should imagine, to the amusement 
of the natives—have been known to do at Miirren and similar 


resorts. 

Such is the “Sommerfrisch” in its gregarious form, as chiefly 
sought by the inhabitants of the larger cities, who are forced 
to come some distance from their homes, and therefore cannot, 
as a rule, select their locality from personal inspection, but are 
forced to take one with a widely-established reputation. It is, 
indeed, rather a misfortune when such a reputation is acquired b 
some favourite spot of one’s own; and woe be to the unlucky 
tourist who, revisiting some such place on the strength of a 
former acquaintance in its obscure } sso finds it grown intoa 
a “‘Sommerfrischort.” If, indeed, there is a bed to be 

ad, he will get it, and pay no more than in old days; and 
he is quit for the discomfort of feeling himself decidedly “ out 
of it” among the not very genial North Germans who pre- 
dominate at the supper-table. But if every bed is, as often 
happens, already engaged, and the proprietors have therefore 
no reason to feel an interest in the new comer, he will, sup- 
posing it to be from any cause impossible for him to go further, 
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find himeelf in a most disagreeable position. A surly “ Noa” and 
“ Woass net ” will be all the answer to his anxious inquiries at 
every likely-looking house as to whether he can be lodged there, 
and, if not, where; and he will at last think himself lucky if he 

ts a bed on a table and three chairs at the same price as the 

t night-quarters in the place. He departs gloomily the next 
morning, feeling that the shores of the Hellgriiner See are no 
longer the kind of resort he cares for, and that for him at least 
some of the loveliest scenery in the Alps has passed out of 
existence. 

There is, however, another way of taking “‘Sommerfrisch,” which 
is perhaps more popular with the dwellers in Innsbruck and 
other such towns. The hasty traveller from Munich to Verona 
has but little idea, as the train struggles up the valley of the 
Sill, or rushes down the gorge of the Kuntersweg, of the 
ye some thousand feet or more above his head. Every 
aterai valley contains some four or five prosperous villages, each 
with its red or green spire rising over the solid-looking white 
houses and the cherry-trees which shade them, and each— 
which is more to our present purpose—possessing its roomy 
Wirthshaus, with a dozen or so aa (onde and not uncom- 
fortably furnished rooms opening out of its broad " 
It is to one of these, or else to one of the neighbouring farmhouses, 
that the burgher of Innsbruck betakes himself when the sun is be- 

inning to strike somewhat too fiercely upon the open space of the 
aria-Theresien Strasse, and when the last streaks of snow have 
vanished from the great mountain wall from which the wolves are 
popularly supposed to inspect the town. The English holiday- 
maker, if he is sufficiently emancipated from the chains of conven- 
tion, may do worse than follow this example. That condition is, 
however, essential. If his notion of a holiday is to live somewhere 
else exactly as he lives at home, to eat the same meals, Speak the 
same language, see the same people, read the same newspapers ; if 
his enjoyment is incomplete without the daily sight of Ministers 
out of harness, fashionable beauties, or Rugby masters, there are 
places where he can gratify his tastes to the full. But if there 
is any who thinks with us that a holiday is valuable in pro- 
portion as it offers, within the limits of comfort, a marked contrast 
to the everyday existence of the rest of the year, he would do well 
to try a “Sommerfrisch” in a Tyrolese mountain village. He 
will find himself in a land, not of luxury indeed, but by no means 
of scarcity; the people are mostly well-to-do; and, though they 
live as frugally as Burgundians, they quite as well “ know what is 
good.” Throughout South Germany the English traveller is apt 
to complain of the prominent place which veal occupies among 
gastronomic materials, and Tyrol is no exception to the rule. It 
must be said, however, that much ingenuity is displayed in varying 
the forms in which it appears. Moreover, it is a fact that other 
kinds of animal food are obtainable. Beef is tolerable, ham and 
bacon are much better than an Englishman who is apt to think 
that swine’s flesh is uneatable on the Continent would suppose. 
Chamois, when fresh (which it seldom is, that served at table- 
@hétes being preserved from the previous winter in pickle), 
and roe, are very tolerable eating. But it is in her puddings 
that the Tyrolese cook displays her genius. M. Albert Wollf, 
Frenchman though he is, has rendered homage to the excel- 
lence of the Tyrol mehispeisen, and their vaviety is inexhaust- 
ible. Let not the English housewife, however, hope to “ pick 
up a wrinkle,” unless she be one who can contemplate with- 
out dismay the use of a dozen eggs and a pint of cream to a single 
dish. Itis on the unlimited supply of these ingredients, as well 
as on her own skill, that the Tyrolese cook relies. In the matter 
of drink the stranger will fare as well as elsewhere. Just as in 
Switzerland, there are two kinds of wine, red and white, both 
very decent when not too new; but they are not, as in Switzer- 
land, bottled and labelled according to the price which the con- 
sumer wishes to pay. Till recently the regular measure was the 
seitel, about two-thirds of a pint; but of late years the litre and its 
fractions have come into general use. Good beer is to be had at 
all moderately accessible places. So much for merely physical 
comforts; without which, however, no advantages of climate or 
scenery are of much avail. In such a place as we are describing, 
the afternoon’s ramble or scramble is not the less enjoyed for the 
certainty that the appetite thereby acquired will not be wasted on 
unworthy material. Walks, indeed, there are: of all kinds, from 
the stroll up the well-made, if steep, path garnished with little 
shrines, which leads towards the church and deserted A/oster high up 
among the pine woods, to the exploration of the great glaciers and 
noble snow-peaks which gleam over the meadows and forests far 
away at the head of the valley, and beckon us into its inmost 
recesses. One chief beauty of Tyrolese scenery is that, owing to 
the ter elevation of the valleys, as well as the smaller absolute 
height of the peaks, all kinds of Alpine scenery—fields, pastures, 
forests, and glaciers—are often comprehended in one view, in a way 
which is rare among the highest Alps. For the same reason, peaks 
of 11,000 or 12,000 feet high are to be attained in many cases 
with much less labour. The visitor to one of these valleys who 
feels the enchantment of the higher regions and wishes to breathe 
the glacier air without devoting his whole holiday to mountaineer- 
ing, can start on any fine morning ‘for the highest available 
ge es picking up his guide somewhere on the way—they 
are licensed and tariffed by a paternal Government—and 
stay as long or as short a time as he pleases among 
ice and snow, sure that a day's march will bring him 
back to the cherry-trees and corn-fields. He will return 
li¢tle excursion 
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days among these kindly though self-respecting people will beget 
a great friendliness towards them, which, if you treat them as 
they expect, will be reciprocated. In the evening he will not 
be without educated company. An Innsbruck doctor or lawyer on 
his holiday will perhaps turn up; the “ Bezirksrichter” (say, 
County Court Judge) will drop in for his supper, and subsequent 
Pipe; politics, local and imperial, will be discussed with much 
freedom ; and the stranger, unless he is very handy with his Ger- 
man, will probably be rather hardly put to it in answering the 
various inquiries as to how this, that, or the other is managed in 
England. When his time is up, and he has to turn homeward, 
with many a “ gliickliche Reise” and “auf wiedersehen ” follow- 
ing him as he sets his face Innsbruckwards, not the least satis- 
factory among the memories of his “ Sommerfrisch” will be that his 
entire expenses for board, lodging, and attendance haye amounted 
to something less than five pounds per month. 


THINGS WE CAN’T STAND. 


ingen turning of the worm is almost more pitiable than its 
patient endurance, yet when a man says that his patience is 
exhausted he does not always excite the sympathy which might 
be expected. The sufferer’s argument is that he has already been 
too enduring, but that he has been driven to such extremities that 
he cannot be expected to bear up any longer. The looker-on, on 
the other hand, reasons that, if the sufferer did not wish for perse- 
cution, he should have nipped it in the bud ; but that, if he wanted 
to be a martyr, it would be a pity he should lose all credit for 
his past endurance, and forfeit his crown just as it is within his 
grasp, by turning upon his tormentors at an advanced stage 
of their proceedings. The explosion of passion which usually 
accompanies an announcement that the limit of endurance has 
been reached, is in itself particularly unattractive, and the condi- 
tion into which the victim afterwards relapses is even more so. 
When a man says, “This is a thing which I can’t and won't 
stand,” he generally means that, upon this ‘he he becomes 
mule-like and impervious to argument; that he has sad he will not 
stand it, and he wil not stand it, and that nothing which anybody 
can do or say will move him. The process of reducing a 
fellow-creature to such a condition of mind as this is described by 
the profane youth of the day as “getting a rise out of him,” and 
people of certain temperaments are singularly susceptible to its in- 
fluence. The most distinctive impulse of a man who has been 
“rising freely ” is a desire to write to some newspaper or digni- 
tary; and it is a symptom of his insanity that he imagines a letter 
to the Zimes or the Bishop will be an unfailing remedy for his 
wrongs. His own view of his position differs materially from that 
of his friends. ‘“ Here,” he says, “ I made a stand.” ‘“ Here,” say 
they, “he became doggedly obstinate.” 

There must, we should think, be but few married people who 
cannot call to mind instances of declarations that something or 
other cannot and will not be stood. However affectionate and 
sympathetic two natures may be, it is scarcely possible that they 
should agree upon every subject. The suppression of their diver- 
gent opinions and wishes, if long continued, puts a great strain upon 
their tempers, and they are hardly human if that strain does not 
sooner or later prove too strong for the equanimity of one or other of 
them. Each has long been aware of concessions made, and it is apt 
to be forgotten that concessions received have to a great extent been 
accepted in payment. At last an evening arrives when one of the 
turtle-doves is over-tired, annoyed by some irrelevant circumstance, 
or slightly attacked by indigestion. At this unhappy moment its 
mate innocently lays on a small straw, which proves to be the last. 
“T can bear a great deal,” is the rejoinder, “but this is a thing 
which I can’t and won't stand!” Then follows ascene. It may be 
short. Possibly in half an hour the combatants may be laughing 
heartily at the absurdity of the whole thing, or a dose of medicine 
may soon calm the feelings of the injured party; but nature has 
asserted itself, and has proved the rule that no substance is so 
elastic as to bear unlimited extension. There are certain domestic 
incidents which seem as if prearranged to act as safety-valves to the 
engine of connubial life. Among these is house-furnishing, an 
occupation which often affords opportunities of relieving the high 
pressure of the matrimonial machine. Perhaps everything goes 
smoothly until either the husband or wife—let us say the latter— 
takes a special fancy for something of a rather pronounced descrip- 
tion. The husband does not quite like it, and, when he objects, his 
taste is openly called in question. Bored with his morning’s shop- 

ing, and irritated at being accused of want of taste, he relieves 

is mind by saying, “ Anything within the limits of human reason 
I am willing to submit to, but on that gaudy blue damask I put 
my decided veto. In the first place, it looks crude, in the second, 
it would soon fade, and in the third, it is atrociously expensive.” 
The scenic etiect which follows this speech when the happy pair 
are alone is apt to be more grand than edifying. The wife ex- 
presses her astonishment at her husband’s exhibition of ill-temper 
and bad taste, a combination which she considers quite unen- 
durable, “and before the shopmen, too.” Let him furnish the 
house as he pleases, she washes her hands of the whole thing. 
Pets, too, often act as safety-valves. “I really cannot stand that 
beast in the drawing-room,” says the loving helpmate. “ Which 
do you love most, me or that dog? Take your choice!” M 
a pet has thus helped to relieve the monotony of married life. When 
@ Wile says she cannot stand something, it generally means that she is 
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going to cry, and her power of putting an end to controversy by 
tears gives her a decided advantage over her husband, whose face, 
when he “can stand no more,’ appears more grotesque than 
tragic. A man rarely looks graceful when he is put out. He is 
almost certain to do something ungainly. He either pulls his 
whiskers, bites his nails, or puts his hands in his pockets; and, 
instead of weeping gracefully, as a woman would, he snorts. We 
believe, however, that there are husbands of the shorn-lamb type, 
from whom an untempered matrimonial breeze will call forth 
tears, or at any rate sobs, and it must be indeed terrible to such 
poor creatures to find themselves in the hands of an enraged 
virago. It might be well if they were to follow the example 
of Whyte-Melville’s “General Bounce,” who, when he could 
“stand it no longer,’ always went to bed, whatever the 
hour. To our mind, the meanest of all procedures when patience 
is exhausted is the use of the phrase, “ You will be sorry tor this 
some day, when I am gone.” We regard this as one of the most 
despicable ruses ever invented by woman, and one meriting 
summary rebuke—we were almost going to say chastisement. 
Again, the strain of excessive dissipation is often the cause of a 
conjugal snap. The husband may bear perpetual rounds of visits, 
successions of visitors, and numberless balls with tolerable equa- 
nimity; but, when preparations are made for private theatricals in 
his house, when his drawing-room is turned into a theatre 
and his study into a green-room, when his home is over- 
run for a fortnight by a troupe of amateur actors, and 
his peace disturbed by perpetual rehearsals, it can scarcely be 
a matter of surprise if he exclaims in desperation, “ Any- 
thing else you please, but this I can’t and wont stand.” 
Who can deny that he would be amply justified if he were to 
shut himself up in his dressing-room (if, indeed, he had the good 
fortune to have that chamber left to him) and remain there until 
the theatricals were over, reading the book of Job and meditating 
on the only source of consolation remaining to him—namely, 
that his body was not covered with sores ? 

The privilege of not standing things is not exclusively enjoyed 
by those who are joined together in matrimony. “ Birds in their 
little nests agree ”—so, at least, Dr. Watts says—but brothers and 
sisters sometimes donot. We once knew a brother and sister who 
lived together at a beautiful place, surrounded by everything which 
could make life enjoyable, and conducting themselves to all appear- 
ance peacefully and affectionately. All went well until there 
was occasion to fatten a certain pig, when it was found that 
the brother and sister held different theories as to the proper 
food desirable for that purpose. Authority over the fattening of 
the pig was claimed by both, and complications ensued. The 
brother said that the matter appertained to the farm, and therefore 
came under his exclusive jurisdiction; while the sister maintained 
that she had a vested interest in the pig, because a great part of its 
food came from the house. This, the brother replied, was a thing 
that he neither could nor would stand ; and the end of the matter 
was that they separated, and neither brother nor sister spoke to each 
other again on this side of the grave, although both lived to enjoy 
long lives. Even the patience of a parentis by no means inexhaustible. 
It is sometimes amusing to watch a happy father with his boys 
home for the holidays, and to observe the endurance of his good- 
humour. The pranks of the lads at first rather please him. Boys 
will be boys, he says, and should be allowed their fun and frolic 
while they can enjoy it. If they do a little mischief it can easily 
be remedied, and it is far cheaper to have them strong enough to 
break things than to have to pay doctors’ bills. A good deal of 
glass is broken, and the garden is made very untidy, which the 
mother is told she must not mind. At last, emboldened by their 
immunity from punishment, the young scamps take to chiveying the 

oung pheasants, or fishing for the tame waterfowl with bits of 
tied to the ends of pieces of string, or perhaps blasting in 
the garden with gunpowder. Then the British lion is suddenly 
roused, and “the governor” declares that he neither can nor will 
stand it any longer. We draw a veil over the awful consequences 
which follow; but we may observe that in such cases the parent 
is almost always in the wrong, first, for having allowed the 
boys such licence that they were led to imagine they could 
do whatever they liked with impunity; and secondly, for suffering 
the pent-up vials of his wrath to burst forth with an explosion 
uite out of proportion to the offence committed. But fathers of 
milies often think themselves even more worried by their servants 
than by their children. The most patient of men, the man who 
devotes his life to philanthropy, and who will bear loss and 
obloquy in a good cause, cannot stand finding that his study fire has 
been iilowed to go out; and the pious clergyman is apt to lose his 
temper when the servants persist in leaving the back door open 
and assimilating the temperature of his home to that of an ice- 
house. We own that in these cases the angry man may have 
something to say for himself, although the offences do not seem ve 
dreadful. It is not so easy to justify a gentleman who bore wi 
composure the intelligence that two of his servants had been guilty 
of immorality, but announced that he could “stand it no longer ” 
when he found a dandelion in full flower in the middle of 
his favourite terrace; nor would we attempt to excuse some 
late remarks of our own caused by the creaking shoes of a 
footman. But in domestic life the limitation of endurance is not 
entirely a one-sided affair. There are many things which make 
servants cry “enough, I can stand no more.” A butler who had 
offered his services to a gentleman , was asked by the latter 
whether he was good-tempered, when he thus elegantly expressed 
his views on the subject:—*I am, sir, one of the best-tempered 


men I know. I am always good-humoured when I am pl 

but ” (in a significant tone) “I don’t like to be putt upon.” To 
give them their due, however, it is generally from their fellow- 
servants, rather than from their masters and mistresses, that 
servants receive treatment which they consider unbearable, and 
in many ways they must have much to endure which” would bring 
the tempers of their employers to a standstill. 

We have quoted many instances of exhausted patience. If we 
had no fear of trying the patience of the reader, we might say a 
word about the “ aggrieved parishioner,’ who is an amusing and 
characteristic specimen of the man who “ neither can nor will 
stand it any longer”; or, looking nearer home, we might describe 
some of our own trials as reviewers, or as recipients of unsolicited 
contributions, We will not enter into the question of the most 
judicious manner of dealing with a person who says that he will 
not stand that which we wish and expect him to stand, but we 
may say that it deserves to be classed amoug the finest of the 
arts and sciences, A skilful angler gives a salmon plenty of 
line when it intimates by a splash and a dash that being hooked 
is a thing it won't stand, but gradually and surely the fisher- 
man gets the best of it, and the creature is wearied out by its own 
impetuosity. On the same principle an obstinate man may gene- 
rally be overcome by patient but steady treatment. If he refuses 
to tolerate something in one form, he may often be persuaded to 
tolerate itinanother, A goodmanager may have, as the Scotch say, 
“ to bide his time,” but he will generally manage to “ get his 
way.” 


OUR MERCHANT SEAMEN. 


A FEW years ago the state of the ships which compose our 
merchant navy attracted great attention, and much indigna- 
tion was justly felt at the unseaworthy condition in which ships 
were sufiered to go to sea and at the reckless manner in which 
they were overloaded. At that time the phrase “ unseaworth 
ships ” was familiar to all the world, and was used by thousan 
who had no very clear idea of what it meant. Of course, as 
always happens on such occasions, there was a good deal of ex- 
aggeration, Stronger language was used than the case called for, 
and it is probable that many excellent people were haunted by a 
vague idea that, if not all, still nearly all, our merchant ships. 
were sent to sea with rotten bottoms and cargoes greatly beyond 
their carrying power. Under the influence of this feeling stringent. 
laws were passed to prevent similar abuses in the future. Though 
the state of things was by no means so bad as it was represented, 
these laws were undoubtedly called for, and have produced good 
effects. If ill-found ships do still go to sea, or if excessive 
cargoes are still shipped, they are the exception, and the remedy 
lies in the hands of the crews. A new complaint has now 
taken the place of that against rotten ships—namely, a com- 
plaint against unseaworthy crews. This cry is neither so loud nor 
does it attract so much attention as the former. There is in this 
case no victim to arouse public sympathy, so that the discussion is 
contined almost entirely to seafaring men, or to the few persons on 
shore who take sufficient interest in or possess sufficient knowledge 
of the merchant service to appreciate the importance of the ques- 
tion. How great that importance is will scarcely be denied. Let- 
the ships be as good as possible, our trade will not the less be 
doomed to decay if our seafaring class is in truth degenerating, 
And, making every allowance for exaggeration, abundant evi- 
dence can be produced in support of the complaint that the 
condition of our seamen is unsatisfactory. The loudest in their 
complaints are the men who have the best means of knowing 
the facts of the case and are the most interested in the question— 
namely, the masters of vessels, They all, with one voice, de» 
clare that it is daily becoming more difficult to collect a crew wholly 
consisting of men who are seamen in fact as well as inuame, Many 
masters prefer to man their ships with foreigners—Norwegians, 
Danes, or Germans, if they ean get them; failing them, with 
Mediterranean seamen. The men themselves give evidence that 
the best among them are dissatisfied with their messmates and 
their life, Of late years, at least within the memory of elderly sea- 
men, a number of epithets have been invented to describe various 
classes of worthless pretenders to the name of sailor who are now 
to be found in the forecastles of almost all ships; and the best, 
most sober, and most laborious seamen give the clearest possible 
proof of their dislike to a seafaring life by seeking employment on 
shore more and more every day. Nor is good employment on 
shore always difficult to find for thoroughly good seamen, They 
have a sphere of action on shore nearly peculiar to themselves— 
the ship-building yards, to wit. Here a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands the rigging of vessels oy regular work of a much 
pleasanter kind and incomparably better paid than he can find 
on board ship, 

The nature of a sailor's work is such that great induce- 
ments in the way of pay and meet prospects of advancement 
are needed to overcome the dislike naturally felt to a life of 
hardship on blue water. Putting aside the attractions of romance 
and adventure, it must be confessed that a merchant-ship is not @ 
pleasant place of abode. Even the officers of a steamer, anda great 

ket too, have to be content with inhabiting a space not much 
rger than the cell ofa model prison, and not nearly so light, The 
very captain, great man as he is, has barely room to swing a cat in his 
cabin, If the officers are thus cabined, cribbed, confined, itis plain 
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that the menare likely to bestill worse off. Theirforecastle isa gloomy 
triangular s with little light, and less air. Air can indeed be 
obtained by leaving the door open, but then the cold comes in, while 
in the tropics the heat would be oppressive even if the forecastle 
were all door. Round this space are ranged the bunks so close 
one upon another that some practice is required to learn the 
art of getting in and out. In the midst stands a table, small 
enough, but yet sufficient nearly to block up the open 
space. Here, when not at work, the men are penned. Of course 
the deck is at their disposal. But several considerations in- 
terfere with their use of it. In the first place, officers have a 
great dislike to seeing idle men about. They think, and not 
without good reason, that they get in the way of those on watch, 
and tempt them to talk and dawdle. In bad weather, too, the 
deck is not the place to which any one will go who is not called 
there by duty. So the watch below, that is, the men who are not at 
work, are driven to take refuge in the forecastle. Here they must 
sleep, eat, read, or talk, as best they can. When a good ship's 
company has been got together, and the men agree well among 
themselves, they may be happy enough. But when there are bad 
characters among the crew, there is no escape from the infliction 
of their presence. Perhaps the hands have split up into quarrelsome 
cliques ; —- there are foreigners of various nations who never 
meet without a squabble; either of these conditions is enough to 
make a forecastle as pleasant as Bedlam. If this is the state of 
the sailor's home on a steamer or a large clipper—and we believe 
we have underrated rather than overrated its discomforts—it may 
be easily supposed that things are far worse with the small sailing 
craft of which thousands are still to be found navigating every 
sea of the globe. 

Yet the crew need all the rest and comfort they can find in the 

forecastle to compensate them for the work which occupies the 
greater of the twenty-four hours. The hardships and perils 
of that work have been made the subject of much eloquence, and in- 
deed they are realenough. The hardships, however, are far worse 
than the perils ; for it may be said, without fear of exaggeration, that 
the great majority of sailors have rarely been in serious danger in the 
whole course of their career. A well-found ship, with plenty of 
ea room (and most ships are well found, and most storms are met on 
the open sea), is nearly as safe as dry land, much safer than a coal- 
mine. It requires persistent bungling to lose a ship in favourable 
circumstances ; while one thoughtless fellow, with a naked light 
or a handful of powder, may destroy himself and a hundred 
brother miners in a moment. Wrecks are too frequent, it 
is true; but only a small percentage of the whole number of 
-ships at sea is lost, and most wrecks cause more discomfort than 
danger. We dwell on this side of the question because too much 
is always made of the danger of sea life, which has an attrac- 
tion of its own, particularly for spirited lads, and too little of the 
vulgar and tedious discomfort, which is far worse to bear. To 
keep a look-out at night, standing through a weary space in snow 
or rain; to do one’s spell at the wheel, frozen or drenched, 
with the prospect of turning into your bunk too numbed to 
sleep, only to turn out again into your still wet clothes— 
these are the things that sicken men of the sea, and not those 
great and rare catastrophes which call out the best qualities of a 
brave man. It may perhaps be thought that these miseries are 
compensated to an adventurous nature by the opportunities 
a sailor has of seeing the world. There could be no greater 
mistake. No class of men who go beyond the limits of their 
own parish at all see less of the world than the common run 
of merchant sailors. In a foreign port they are employed all 
‘day in discharging cargo. Their rare and short intervals of 
leave just permit them to walk through a few streets, of which 
they retain a confused recollection, speedily blurred by a similar 
experience in their next port. But they seldom see even so 
much as this; in the majority of cases their excursions seldom 
aange beyond the tavern where they seek compensation for the 
tedium of the voyage. Those men who are tempted by a love 
of change into leaving their ships abroad do indeed often spend 
long periods in strange lands, but then they are always the men 
who find nothing to interest them beyond the tavern. A good 
steady seaman sticks by his ship, unless sickness or a wreck throws 
him on shore against his will. 

Ill health, particularly rheumatism and consumption, is in fact 
the sailor's great enemy. ‘The number of men disabled by sickness 
in a year is much greater than the number of men drowned. Nor 
is the reason far to seek. A wreck is an exceptional misfortune; 
but cold, wet, and exposure are the everyday incidents of the seafaring 
life. And very commonly men have to face them without defence. It 
is no rare thing for sailors to go to sea in rags. They soon fall victims, 
all the sooner because they have already undermined their constitu- 
tions by excess. It must also be remembered that the introduction 
‘of steam has brought on board our ships a large class of men whom 
the outer world classes as sailors, but who have no claim to the title 
—the firemen, to wit. These men are responsible to a great extent 
for the bad name that our ships’ companies are getting. They are 
too often the sweepings of our manufacturing towns, who only take 
to the stoke-hole of steamers because they have made the shore too 
hot to hold them. Their work is both dirty and exhausting ; little 
likely therefore to draw good men unless compensated by high 
wages. As, however, it calls for no great skill, high wages cannot 
be gained by it, though firemen are generally a little better paid 
than sailors. So the hands in the stoke-hole are generally the 


‘worst element in the crew, and, by lowering the character of the 


whole seafaring class, make respectable men less and less willing 
to take to the sea, or to let their sons do so. 

Such are the principal considerations which make the sea un- 
popular among the working classes in our seaports. The hard- 
ships are indeed nothing new; indeed they are far less severe 
than they were in times past—that is, less severe absolutely, but 
not comparatively. The condition of the working class gener- 
ally and the rate of wages have improved more rapidly on 
shore than at sea. What is new is that sailors are looked upon 
as a much lower class than they formerly were; and we need 
not say how much the popular estimate of any trade has to do 
with influencing men in their choice of it, apart from any consider- 
ation of wages. Does not the feeling that the son who has enlisted 
has disgraced his family and ruined himself still keep down the 
number of recruits for the army, immensely as the conditions of 
military service have improved? And, be it observed, it is not all 
the classes that live by the sea from which our merchant service 
can draw its men. The fishermen, who are so os fitted by 
their early training for a life on blue water, seldom leave their 
fishing-boats. When they do, it is true, they are the best men 
afloat—that is, if they have not gone on board ship too late in life. 
Accustomed to face the wildest weather in open boats, they are 
hardy, active, full of resource, and afraid of nothing. But the best 
of them have an ample field in their own business. It is to the 
working classes of our seaports and to the sons of sailors that we 
must look for our merchant seamen. 

Now the great majority of these go to sea from the same 
motives that lead men to go into other trades—because they 
want to earn money and get on in life, or because their 
fathers were in the trade before them. Some lads, no doubt, 
take to the sea from a natural impulse. But these alone would 
scarcely suflice to man the shipping of a single port, even if 
all of them stayed at sea when they were there, which is 
notoriously not the case. There is no profession in the world 
which so many men desert after having once adopted it as 
the sailor’s. The reality of life at sea is too shocking a contrast 
to theirdreams, It was once supposed that the floating refuges for 
boys would supply the merchant service; but they have failed 
todo so. The lads who come from them rarely take kindly to the 
roughing and disorder of a merchant ship. The best of them 
into the navy, or find work on shore. Only the worst are to 
found before the mast. It is obvious, therefore, that the merchant 
service, unless it is content to fill up its ranks with the refuse of 
every other trade, must offer suflicient advantages in pay and 
chances of advancement to counterbalance its well-known draw- 
backs. As regards pay, the foremast man is in very much the 
same position as the naval officer—iairly well-off when young, but 
very ill-off indeed in middle age. A boy on board can earn prac- 
tically more than he can on shore, since he is paid a round sum at 
the end of a voyage, during which his board and lodging have cost 
him nothing. A young unmarried man, too, can do very well with 
his wages, which range from twopounds ten a month in small vessels, 
to three pounds fifteen, or perhaps four pounds, in large steamers. It 
is when he is married or approaching old age that he begins to find 
his pay an insuflicient compensation for continual absence from his 
family, since, evenif he remits it all home, it is not enough to sup- 
port a wife and children. It is to be feared that there is no 
class among which is to be found more immorality and family 
discord. ‘Ihe one advantage that the sea has is this, that more 
men can get to the top of the ladder there than in any other 
trade. The proportion of mates and masters to the number of 
seamen is considerable, and they certainly are in a better position 
than workmen onshore. But, after all, they area minority, and if 
sailors are to be made contented with their lot, it must be by 
improving their position as sailors. At home much has been 
done of late years by establishing Sailors’ Homes, where men 
can find decent lodging with honest people, and by suppressing the 
old and hateful system of crimps. But even at home more might 
be done, particularly by establishing refuges for old sailors. It is, 
however, in foreign ports that there is the largest field for 
improvement. Sailors are constantly being cast on shore, some- 
times by their own folly, it must be confessed, though even 
that is no reason for leaving them destitute—more often by the 
unavoidable accidents of their life, and they have to suffer great 
misery in too many cases, The system of Consular relief is quite 
unable to grapple with the evil. Consuls are mostly to be found 
in civilized countries where native charity is at hand to aid the 
destitute sailor; and, besides, their hands are tied by all sorts of 
restrictions, imposed to spare the Treasury and prevent them from 
giving Jack “too comfortable a maintenance at the public ex- 
pense,” to use the words of the Board of Trade Instructions. Now 
that Consular-Chaplaincies have been suppressed, it might be ad- 
visable to replace them, at least in the less civilized parts of the 
world by Consular dispensaries, in which the sick seaman might 
be saved from the clutches of the local Sangrado. 


TWENTY YEARS’ HISTORY OF ENGLISH BANKING. 


se ae who have paid attention to the economic development of 
the country are aware that during the past twenty years 

has been a great extension of banking facilities. The experience 
previously had of the advantages of keeping a banking account 
made it inevitable that the practice should descend from class to 
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class ; and this, combined with the growth of population, rendered 
necessary a considerable increase in the number of banks or their 
branches. A far more powerful influence in the same direction 
was exercised by the vast accumulation of wealth and the ex- 
pansion of industry and commerce. Every one is familiar with 
the extraordinary increase of our imports and exports, because a 
record of them is kept by a Government department and regularly 
published. But it is doubtful whether the home trade has not 
grown even more rapidly. Look at our railways, and the stu- 
pendous figures in which their traffic is expressed. Think, again, 
of the improvement in the condition of the people, especially 
in the years before 1873, the increase of wages, the rise in the 
standard of living. But it is quite plain, if one considers it, 
that the enormous business now carried on in the country could 
never have come into existence if every transaction had to be 
settled by a payment in hard cash. The cost of providing and 
maintaining the immense mass of gold and silver that would 
be required would be excessive, would leave no profit on many 
businesses, would make the expense of others so heavy as to 
check the productiveness of capital. Trade on the modern scale 
is only possible because of what is briefly called the organization 
of credit. And England is the first of trading countries because 
credit here is most highly organized. This is the richest country 
in the world, it is quite true; yet, in the capitalized value of her 
property, her superiority to France, as we showed some time ago, 
ls not very great. The wealth which makes us pre-eminent in 
commerce, industry, and manufactures is, to borrow a military 
term, our mobile wealth. A larger proportion of our resources is so 
held in hand as to be always available when an opportunity occurs 
for working a new source of profit. When railways were invented 
it was England that first took advantage of them. When steam 
was applied to navigation, it was England again that led the way. 
‘When iron superseded wood in naval construction England once 
more was the pioneer in the transformation. And, lastly, when 
the Suez Canal was opened, England was first ready to monopolize 
the traffic. To some extent, no doubt, this preparedness to turn 
every opportunity to account — from the national char- 
acter, and is a manifestation of those aptitudes which have made 
England what she is. But it would be absurd self-flattery to 
attribute the whole result to this cause. It is very largely due 
to the immense amount of loanable capital which the banks 
hold, and are always on the watch to employ profitably. The 
most energetic and enterprising man alive could not construct a 
railway, or introduce an innovation in naval construction, or 
establish a new industry, if he could not obtain money. And 
those who have money are not always the most energetic and 
enterprising. On the contrary, the wealthy man is usually dis- 
inclined to leave beaten paths. His strongest inducement is to 
keep what he has, and if he listens to unpractical inventors, 
and speculates in untried projects, he is very likely to lose 
what he has. But the man without capital, if he can get the 
use of capital, will be little worse off than he is, even if he 
fails; and if he wins, there is all the glory of success, all the 
chances of fortune boldly seized, all the credit of having recognized 
what others could not see. In any case there is the attraction of 
a@ new adventure. Moreover, a wealthy man by merely investing 
his money in land or securities can enjoy a secure income, and 
cultivate his tastes or gratify his inclinations. To induce him to 
put his money into a venture—and every business is more or less a 
venture, which accidents beyond his control may ruin—he ought 
to make gee over and above the income which investment 
would yield, large enough to insure him against the risks he 
runs, and also to compensate him for the renunciation of his 
ideal in life. The poor man, on the contrary, is lucky if his 
returns cover the interest on the money he borrows, and leave 
him besides such a salary as he might expect were he em- 
ployed by another. Naturally, therefore, men without capital 
of their own are the most pushing, enterprising, and successful 
men of business; and the country which is able to provide 
the largest number of them with funds on which to trade will, 
other things being equal, always lead in the industrial race. 
England, as we have said, is able to do this; and she is in 
that position ly because she is the most advanced in bank- 
ing. The banks gather up, in the form of deposits, the savings 
for which the thrifty classes have no employment, and lend them 
out to the trading classes. They thus enable men without capital, 


or without adequate capital, to carry out engagements impossible | 


elsewhere. 
A very great extension of banking facilities was, then, a neces- 
sary condition of the vast expansion of industry and trade. How 
t has that extension been? Mr. Newmarch, in an article con- 
tributed to the current number of the Bankers’ Magazine, has 
enabled us to answer the question. In the year 1858 there were in 
London 47 private banks and 22 joint-stock; inall,69. Last year the 
private banks were only 30, but the joint-stock banks were 70 ; in all 
too. .The net increase was thus 31, or just 45 percent. But it 
will be remarked that the private banks decreased 36 per cent., 
while the joint-stock banks so increased as to cover this decline 
and show the result above stated. In another way the growth 
of joint-stock banking has been not less remarkable. In 1858 
there were in London only 15 branches of joint-stock banks; last 
year there were as many as The addition is here96, or between 
600 and 700 per cent. The final result is that the increase of 
banks and branches is 127, or over 150 per cent. Lastly, the 
vincial branches of joint-stock banks with head offices in 
don have risen from 209 to 394, an increase of 185, that is 


almost 9o per cent. It will be seen that the growth of the London 
joint-stock banks has been very great in all directions, and that 
the private banks have been steadily losing ground. In the 
manufacturing districts of England and Wales the private banks . 
have also decreased, from 45 to 37, but their branches have increased 
from 36 to 56; the joint-stock banks, as in London, have increased 
both ways, in numbers from 48 to 53, and in branches from 145 
to 460. It will be seen that in these districts the chief growth of 
the joint-stock banks has been in branches. Few new purely 
provincial banks have been established; but those formerly 
existing have spread out their roots widely. This is just as 
might have been expected. Inducements are not strong for found- 
ing a purely provincial bank. The object rather is for those 
already working to open offices in London. But to return. In 
those districts the banks of both kinds have diminished by three 
in number, and increased by 335 in branches. In the agricultural 
districts of England and Wales the private banks, again, have de- 
creased from 169 to 159, but their branches have increased from 
249 to 400; the joint-stock banks have risen from 40 to 43, and 
their branches from 184 to 380. Throughout the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales, it will thus be seen, the private banks have fallen 
in numbers—largely in London, considerably in the manufactur- 
ing districts, slightly in the agricultural; but their branches have 
increased a trifle in the manufacturing districts, and a good deal 
in the agricultural. The joint-stock banks have grown every- 
where, both in numbers and branches. In all three divisions of 
the country the aggregate increase, both of banks and branches, 
has been 983; in Ireland it has been 222; in Scotland, 341. For 
the whole United Kingdom, that is, the increase has been 1,546, 
or over 75 per cent. 

It is suggested by Mr. Newmarch that this surprising growth 
has been too rapid; and certainly it is difficult to resist the sus- 
picion that this is the case. In spite of the many and powerful 
reasons for expecting an extraordinary extension of banking 
facilities, few can have been prepared for the results here brought 
out. Nor is it easy to believe that there was a legitimate demand 
for all the facilities that have been provided in the short space of 
twenty years. Mr. Newmarch points out that the period of 
greatest activity in opening new offices was the six years, 1873-8 
inclusive ; that is, the period of depression which followed the in- 
flation that began with the close of the Franco-German war. Now 
it is evident that in this period of depression trade did not legiti- 
mately require greater accommodation than during the preceding 
inflation, and therefore Mr. Newmarch seems to a borne out in 
his suggestion. It is notorious that the prosperity years led to 
too rapid an augmentation of the means of production in the coal 
and iron industries and in the cotton manufacture. There is 
nothing unreasonable in supposing that the same thing happened in 
the case of banking. And, if so, it would help to account for much 
of what we are now witnessing in the money market. Im- 
— as are the services which the higher development of 

uking has rendered to trade and industry, it needs no elaborate 
argument to prove that an over-supply of banks would be an evil. 
If they are more numerous than the country requires, they are 
driven to force business. That is to say, if there is not a suflicient 
field for them all, the fierceness of their competition will induce 
each to - to cut out its neighbours, and in doing so it is ex- 
tremely likely to overstep the limits of safety, to foster bad trade, 
and feed unwise speculation. That many banks have in fact done 
so is indisputable. Inthe Glasgow Bank we had a notorious ex- 
ample. If Mr. Newmarch’s suggestion is correct, such reckless 
misuse of funds would be the almost inevitable consequence. Of 
course, Mr. Newmarch does not profess to have established the 
proposition. He is quite aware that to do so would need a vast 
mass of additional evidence. But the statistics he has collected 
undoubtedly point that way. 


THE CESAREWITCH. 


byw list of acceptances for one of the large handicaps must 
indeed be a dull thing to non-racing men. Even people who 
take un interest in the Derby and go annually to Epsom and Ascot 
sometimes look with horror at the list of acceptances for the 
Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire, as if it were not only un- 
interesting, but sinful. We are not prepared to deny that a great 
deal of evil may arise from handicaps, or from racing in any form 
for that matter, but we do deny that a great handicap cannot 
amuse a man unless he bets. 

There were 142 subscriptions to the late Cesarewitch. The en- 
trance ia 25/., or 151. forfeit. Three hundred poundsare added by 
the Jockey Club. If forfeit is declared before September 9th onl 
3/. has to be paid. As the stake is a very rich one, and only su 
a trifling sum as 3/. has to be paid if forfeit is declared early, a 
great number of horses, good, bad, and indifferent, are always 
entered for this handicap, on the chance of their being so lightly 
weighted as to have some prospect of success. The distance 
being very long—two miles, two furlongs, and twenty-eight 
yards—lightly weighted horses have an immense advantage, and 
trainers who find that they have got second-rate horses that 
can stay through a long race are much given to keeping 
them quiet with the hope of getting them handicapped in 
the Cesarewitch at some nominal weight. Out of 142 sub 
scribers, 61 at once declared forfeit, backing out of the business 
for the three pounds. More than a dozen of the extreme light 
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weights—those handicapped at 5st. 12 lbs. or under—and more 
than twenty handicapped at from 6 st. to 6st. 7 Ibs. were at 
once scratched; while among the higher weights there were, as 
might naturally be expected, a great many non-contents. In order 
poy oe the best and the worst horses together the handicapper 
had used a varying scale of 59 lbs. That is to say, in his 
opinion Isonomy, who was generally reputed to be about the best 
horse on the Turf, would be no better than a horse like Protection- 
ist, who had run five times and had never won a race in his life, 
if Isonomy had 59 lbs. more on his back than Protectionist. Now 
59 lbs. is about the usual weight of a boy of six or seven years old, 
so that the race between the best and the worst horse was much as 
if the former had had to carry a small boy while the latter ran loose. 
Although so large a number of horses were at once withdrawn 
from the race as obviously having no chance, the prospects of the 
bulk of the remainder were little brighter, if we may take the 
betting market as any test of the matter; for about ten days before 
the race offers were made to bet 1,000 to 3 against each of 50 
of them, or 1,000 to 2 against each of 40 of them. This was 
pretty nearly the same thing as saying that out of the 142 horses 
originally entered only about 31 had any ostensible chance of win- 
ning the race. 

The next question was as to which of the remaining thirty 
horses was to be made the first favourite. It was not long 
before one was selected. On the Tuesday of the Doncaster week 
the Great Yorkshire Handicap brought out several of the 
Cesarewitch entry. Among the more important of these were 
Parole, Chippendale, Attalus, and Dresden China. The latter was 
said to have se subjected to a trial which proved her to be a 
mare of extraordinary merit; and, after starting first favourite, 
she won with ridiculous ease, quite overpowering her little jockey, 
and cantering in thirty lengths in advance of her nearest com- 
petitor. This victory earned her a 1olb. penalty for the Cesare- 
witch. She was to meet Parole on 22 lbs. worse terms in the 
Cesarewitch than in the Great Yorkshire Handicap, a very serious 
difference in weight, and more than a third of the extreme difference 
allowed between the best and worst horses in the handicap. Never- 
theless her runaway victory in the Great Yorkshire Handicap ap- 
peared to stamp her as a marvellous mare, and it seemed quite 
possible that she might be one of the best three-year-olds of the 
season. She was handicapped at 7st. 1 lb., or 8 lbs. lighter than 
Nubienne, who won the Grand Prix, and 16lbs. lighter than Sir 
Bevys, the winner of the Derby. She is a very good-looking 
mare, being of great length, with splendid shoulders and wide hips 
and quarters. If Wheel of Fortune herself had been in the Great 
Yorkshire Handicap, she could not have won it with greater ease. 
All things considered, the racing public seemed reasonable enough 
in installing her as first favourite for the Cesarewitch. In handi- 
caps, however, it does not do to leave out of consideration the 
fact that many of the trainers have several horses engaged, so 
that by trying those horses together at Cesarewitch weights over 
the Cesarewitch distance, they can easily find out pretty accurately 
which of them has the best chance. For instance, Robert Peck 
had as many as ten of the Cesarewitch entries in his own hands, 
while Tayler had nine; so, if the best of each of these teams could 
be discovered, a portion of the mysteries of the race would be at 
once cleared away. Now, Dresden China and Adamite were in 
the same stable. Adamite was a five-year-old gelding by Adamas, 
with the very light weight of 6st. 5 Ibs. to carry. Indeed, he was 
the lightest-weighted horse of his age in the race. His public 
running this year had been very indifferent, and last year he had 
only won two out of thirteen races. In addition to his wretched 
performances, he was said to be queer-tempered, and yet no secret 
was made of the fact that in a private trial he had proved himself 
to be greatly superior to Dresden China at the Cesarewitch weights 
and distance. If, therefore, Dresden China had high claims for 
favouritism, how much greater were the claims of Adamite. It 
almost seemed as if Adamite could not be beaten. On the other 
hand, many old judges of racing objected that in public he 
had been beaten by horses far removed from the first class, and 
that if public running were to be held as the best criterion of 
a horse's merits he could have but a very poor chance of 
winning the Cesarewitch. They contended that in the long 
run private trials were the most misleading of all the Will- 
o’-the-Wisps followed by racing men, and that nothing but 
ruin could be the fate of those who put their trust in them. It 
was easy to make out a very good case in favour of Isonomy, 
although he had 9 st. 10 lbs. to carry. Since he had won the 
Cambridgeshire last year, after starting at 40 to 1, his career had 
been one of almost uninterrupted success over courses of all 
lengths. It was true that he had been beaten by Parole at New- 
market in the early spring, but he had given Parole a far greater 
beating in the Goodwood Cup, a race which, in point of distance, 
resembled the Cesarewitch tar more than did the Newmarket 
Handicap. His running at Ascot had been wonderfully good,and 
he liked races run at a great pace, an advantage which he was 
pretty certain to experience in the Cesarewitch. But then highly 
weighted horses very rarely have won the Cesarewitch. The 
heaviest weight under which this race had ever been won had 
been & st. 5 lbs., and Isonomy was to carry 9 st. 10 lbs. Indeed, 
during forty years anything over 8 st. had only been carried to 
victory four times. Another heavily weighted horse was Parole, 
but he had 18 Ibs. less to carry than Isonomy. This mean-look- 
ing, light-framed American had won the Newmarket Handicap, 
the City and Suburban, and the Great Metropolitan Stakes with 
such ease that his subsequent hollow defeat in the Chester Cup 


| his immense weight, 
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country of which we 


had been a matter of great surprise. Some of his later running had 
been good, and some had been bad, and it was consequently diffi- 
cult to say whether, on public form, he was likely to have much 
chance for a race like the Cesarewitch. 

Among the leading favourites had been Lansdown, a three-year- 
old, weighted at 6st. 5 Ibs. He had been a good two-year-old, but 
this year he had been ailing during the greater part of the season. 
But in the same stable with Lansdown was Bay Archer. Now Bay 
Archer had won the Goodwood Stakes, a race which is regarded to 
a great extent as a counterpart of the Cesarewitch, and he had 
also beaten Rayon d’Or, the winner of the Doncaster St. Leger, 
in the race of the same name during the Newmarket First October 
Meeting. It was generally understood that the trainer of Bay 
Archer and Lansdown had the best of reasons for supposing that, 
at the Cesarewitch weights, the latter was much the better of the 
pair, and as Bay Archer's chance was apparently a tolerably good 
one, Lansdown seemed to have very bright prospects of victory. 
A few days before the race, however, the unlucky Lansdown by 
some means injured himself, and his stable companion became a 
prominent favourite. On public form there was certainly much 
to be said in his favour, for the Goodwood Stakes is one of the 
best trials of a Cesarewitch horse. Chippendale had won the 
Ascot Derby, but this was not a very sg eg performance, 
although the stake was a valuable one. He had, however, won a 
really great race in the Hardwicke Stakes at the same meeting. 
In this race he had beaten Silvio, Lord Clive, Touchet, Phenix, 
and other horses, when he had by no means the best of the weights. 
The 7 st. 5 lbs. he was to carry in the Cesarewitch was a heavy 
weight, but it was 12 lbs. less than the weight which had been ap- 
— to the winner of the Derby. One of the favourites was 

Westbourne, a three-year-old under 7 st., who had been but an 
indifferent public performer. The chief cause of his favouritism 
was the fact that he was in the same stable with Isonomy, and 
that his trainer was supposed to esteem his chance a better one 
than that of the last-named horse. Discord, who had laid ona 
great deal of muscle during the summer, had run within a neck 
of Rayon d'Or in the Great Foal Stakes at the late Newmarket 
Meeting, when receiving 7 Ibs., and under 7st. 4 lbs. he was con- 
sidered favourably handicapped for the Cesarewitch. 

Twenty-seven heres went to the post, or seven more than last 
year. There was but one false start, and they were soon off, on 
very fair terms. Of the more fancied starters, Bay Archer, 
Adamite, and Dresden China were among the leading division, 
the heavily-weighted Isonomy lying in the rear. As they came 
to the T.Y.C. post Adamite, the first favourite, fell back beaten, 
and Chippendale went to the front. Isonomy, who had been 
a creeping up, was now within reach of the leading 

orses, but Bay Archer was beginning to flag. In the Abingdon 
Dip Chippendale was leading, but Westbourne had forced his way 
to the front, and was lying second. Here Isonomy made an 
effort which was most meritorious considering his tremendous 
burden of 9 st. 1olbs.; but, although very forward, he evidently 
could not win. Chippendale, Westbourne, and Dresden China 
fought out the finish ; but the first-named had a good deal the 
best of it, winning at last by a length and a half. The result of 
the race is, to our minds, eminently satisfactory. The winner is 
a good public performer, who has run on his merits throughout 
his career, and has not been hidden or nursed in order to win this 
particular race. His owner is one of those men who keep up the 
credit of the Turf, and we feel certain that Lord Bradford’s Cesare- 
witch will be one of the most popular victories ever obtained at 
Newmarket. It is also a matter of satisfaction that the running of 
Dresden China and Adamite proves the futility of private trials; 
while last, but not least, the splendid running of Isonomy, under 
roves that we have still racehorses in this 

ve every reason to feel proud. 


REVIEWS. 


SPENCER'S DATA OF ETHICS.* 


pd readers will think that an apology is needed for the 

appearance of a volume on Ethics by Mr. Spencer in an order 
which is premature as regards the scheme of a system of philosophy 
which he has spent so many years in working out. Like other 
philosophers who have undertaken elaborate and far-reaching 
constructions, Mr. Spencer has from the beginning had, as he now 
tells us, an ultimate ethical purpose running all through his work. 
Doubting—for reasons which all students of philosophy must 
regret—whether it be possible for him to carry out his scheme in 
its order as first planned, he has thought it the safer course to 
make sure to some extent of that part to which all the rest is in- 
tended to lead up. In so doing he will have the intellectual as 
well as the personal sympathy of those who have followed his 
work thus far ; for there can be no doubt that it is the ethical side 
of the problems of philosophy which excites the widest and deepest 
interest. One might indeed lay it down asa rule subject to few 
exceptions that, whenever a question appearing to be purely philo- 
sophical is the subject of particularly keen discussion, an ethical 
question will be found underlying it. Through its ethical interest 
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claim on our attention. 

It is by no means an uncommon belief that a system of ethics 
resting on either theological or philosophical foundations is needful 
for the security of practical morality. And this belief, though not 
exactly in its commonest form, is adopted by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who affirms that “ the establishment of rules of right conduct on a 
scientific basis is puis need.” We cannot help thinking this 
statement too broad and positive. 


systems (as we submit) because they are already moral. A theory 
of ethics is an attempt, which may or may not be successful, to 
make we that which is implicit in practical morality. Its 
failure, if it fails, does not affect the worth of. practical morality or 
ordinary men’s conviction of it. The scientific basis of working 
morals is not in any formulated rules or propositions, but in the 
mass of continuous experience half-consciously or unconsciously ac- 
cumulated and embodied in the morality of common sense. Any 
one who thought so ill of the morality of common sense, the sum 
of current moral rules and feelings by which ordinary well-con- 
ducted men govern themselves, as to be utterly dissatisfied with it 
and want to get rid of it, would naturally enough go in quest 
of anew scientific basis. But this is not at Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s position; and his opinion as to the necessity of 
putting ethics on a new scientific footing seems to mix u 
to some extent the theoretical explanation of moral rules wit 
the grounds on which men in ordinary life obey them. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Spencer’s emphatic language, and notwith- 
standing also that of moral alarmists who cry out in far other 
interests and for far other about the dangers of ethical 

ulation, we think it prudent and right to bring to the consi- 

tion of ethical theories just the same disinterested curiosity 
that we bring to any other philosophical discussion. 

What Mr. Spencer understands by ethics is a scientific account 
of right and wrong conduct ; where by conduct is meant the sum 
of all acts consciously adjusted to ends. We say consciously—an 
addition to Mr. Spencer's own phrase which appears to / in 
strictness required, although it is true that the distinction between 
conscious and unconscious adjustmert does not arise till we 

‘consider organisms of a fairly advanced type. Adopting the 
general theory of evolution, we must expect to find the process of 
evolution manifested in conduct, as in all other phenomena of life; 
and in fact we shall find that according as that process has been 
carried further or less far in the general development of a given 
organism, the as saynenoe of acts to ends is more or less various 
aud complete. The more highly evolved conduct is the more suc- 
cessful conduct. But in order to compare the conduct of different 
living beings in respect of success we must have the idea of a com- 
mon ultimate end which is aimed at by their actions as a whole. 
A ruined man who jumps into deep water with the intention 
of drowning himself, and is drowned accordingly, is successful 
as regards his immediate pu , but is not called suc- 
cessful in a general way. The end to which the actions of living 
creatures as a whole tend to be adjusted is the maintenance of 
life. In measuring the perfection of the adjustment, or the degree 
of evolution of conduct, we have to take into account the quality 
as well as the duration of life which is attained; an oyster may 
live more days than a cuttle-fish, but for the cuttle-fish a day con- 
tains fuller and more various life than for the oyster. Further, 
the adjustment has to be race-maintaining as well as self-maintain- 
ing ; and development, as a rule, proceeds under both these aspects 
at once, the self-preservation of the individual and that of the race 
working into one another. And this, Mr. Spencer adds, is not 
all; the evolution of conduct includes those modifications of it 
which enable adjustments to be made by one creature without 
interfering with the adjustments of others. In other words, the 
tendency of development in conduct is to reduce as far as possible 
the dependence of the agent on a struggle for existence with other 
creatures. In social life this line of determination from the 
negative phase of non-interference to the positive one of co- 
operation. Here Mr. Spencer assumes, if we rightly understand 
him, that increase of “the totality of life,” not merely with re- 
gard to a given individual or race, but when we take the whole 
sum of life in the world, is a measure of the progress which the 
evolution of conduct has made. And when we remember that our 

divisions of species and races are in the last resort artiticial, this 
may not appear illegitimate. 
Thus far the notions of good and bad have not been introduced. 

Mr. Spencer now proceeds to examine them, and finds that we 


eall things or bad in common speech in so far as they are 
well or ill ted to some known or assumed end. And we can 
from y non-ethical to purely ethical judgments by almost 


te ~ gradations, this final character (if we may so call it) of 
the epithets good and bad, or right and wrong, persisting all 
through. A good knife is a knife that will cut; the right key is 
‘that which opens the lock; here we are quite off ethical ground. 
It is good to eat wholesome food in due season; it is wrong to act 
‘rashly in im t business; here the judgment is of a semi-moral 
‘kind. At the other end of the scale we have abstract moral pro- 
positions, such as that it is right to deal fairly with all men, or that 
sg a bad passion, in which the reference to an end aimed at by 

conduct as a whole is so generalized and faint that it easily 
escapes notice. But an end is, in truth, always referred to—namely, 
the ae of human life. This naturally raises the question 
—completeness with reference to what? For it must not at this 
stage be assumed, nor does Mr. Spencer assume, that the desirable- 


It seems to imply that nations | 
are made moral by systems of ethics ; ae nd eae make ethical | 


philosorhy is linked with our actual life, and establishes a prac- ' ness ormoralexcellence of life is to be measured by the natural history 


| scale of development. Whether the Aigher animal is always the 
| better, and if so, in what sense, is the very question to be cleared 
‘up. Thus we have still to seek the definition of good and bad on 
the largest scale. Life is good if well adjusted ; bad if ill adjusted 
—to what? Mr. Spencer, thus confronted with the venerable 
question of the summum bunum, ingeniously attacks it by a turning 
movement. The controversy between optimists and pessimists, 
just now prominent, will show what mankind really value in life. 
s there anything which the pessimist denies of life and the 
timist affirms, and of which they both admit that its presence or 
nce is conclusive? ‘ Yes,” says Mr. Spencer, “ there is one 
postulate in which pessimists and optimists ps Both their 
arguments assume it to be self-evident that life is good or bad 
according as it does or does not bring a surplus of agreeable feel- 
ing. The — says he condemns life because it results in 
more pain than pleasure. The optimist defends life in the belief 
that it brings more pleasure than pain, Each makes the kind of 
sentiency which accompanies life the test.” In other words, all 
men are at bottom hedonists; “ pleasure somewhere is the tacitl 
implied ultimate end” on any view of life; and “if we call goo 
the conduct conducive to life, we can do so only with the impli- 
cation that it is eonducive to a surplus of pleasures over pains.” 
An intuitionist’s natural reply will be that the end and standard 
of moral conduct is not necessarily that which all men in fact 
desire. That pleasure is desired by all men does not prove it solely 
or supremely desirable in an ethical sense. But the objection is 
of minor importance as against Mr. Spencer, as we presently find. 
For with Mr. Spencer hedonism is not a “ method of ethics” at 
all, but a psychological fact. Again, the ultimate coincidence of 
the maximum of pleasurable feeling with the highest phase of 
evolution is, in his view, capable of proof; but neither of these is 
to be made an object of direct pursuit in the conduct of life. 
Mr. Spencer's “ method of ethics,” so far as yet disclosed, appears 
' to be much less summary and infallible than most that have been 
| propounded by former philosophers; which, as we need hardly 
say, is to the scientific reader a strong point in its favour. Mean- 
while he affirms that the judgment of moral common sense as to 
the goodness of conduct coincides with the judgment of natural 
history as to the degree of its evolution. “Other things equal, 
well-adjusted self-conserving acts we call good; other things 
equal, we call good the acts that are well adjusted for bringing up 
progeny capable of complete living ; and, other things equal, we 


a 


_ascribe goodness to acts which further the complete living of 
| others.” It is not explained whether or how far the “ others” of 


| assumes. 


the last clause extends for practical purposes beyond others of our 
own kind. 

Mr. Spencer does not so distinctly break with old-fashioned 
utilitarianism as some of his readers may have hoped or expected. 
His own account of the difference is that he aims at a retional, 
not an empirical, utilitarianism. It is not enough to ascertain that 
in fact certain kinds of conduct produce happiness and others pro- 
duce misery ; the function of morality as a science is “ to deter- 
mine how and why certain modes of conduct are detrimental, and 
certain other modes beneficial.” Scientific propositions about 
conduct are to be deduced “from the laws of life and the 
conditions of existence.” Here we agree with Mr. Spencer in prin- 
ciple, though we are not prepared to admit, without more discus- 
sion than we now have room for, that the utilitarianism of J.S. 
Mill, or even of Bentham, is so merely empirical as his criticism 
We may add that the ascertainment of the sorts of 
conduct which promote the welfare of society or the contrary is 
just what the common experience of mankind has been doing for 
all the time that men have lived together. There is no occasion 
for moral philosophers to do it over again, and no reason to suppose 
that they would do it better. The collection of moral axioms 
arrived at by experience may be a useful undertaking, but it is not 
ethical science. On the other hand, the deduction of an ethical 
system from the fundamental principles of human nature is not a 
thing unattempted. In particular, it was undertaken two cen- 
turies ago by Spinoza, no doubt with materials to some extent 
imperfect; and his work has, on the whole, steadily risen in the 
esteem of competent persons. Even hostile critics have scarcely 
disputed the value of his theory of the passions. And at a much 
earlier time the Stoics (whom Mr. Spencer once or twice mentions 
in a rather slighting way and not quite accurately, we presume on 
the strength of second-hand accounts) had made good a sensible 
progress in the same direction. 

It is worth considering whether Mr. Spencer's treatment of plea- 
sure is not the true point of difference between his doctrine and 
most previous forms of hedonism. Instead of taking pleasure and 
ig as ultimate facts, and defining welfare in terms of pleasure, 

r. Spencer explains pleasure as the general form of feeling 

which, on the whole and in the long run, is correlated with 
actions conducive to the welfare of the organism; where welfare 
is equivalent to conservation or maintenance. That “ every 
leasure increases vitality; every pain decreases vitality ”— 
is not only a naa fact, but a necessary condition of life 
going on. If pleasure-giving acts were not in the main life- 

| Sustaining acts, sentient life could not sustain itself at all. 
| Pleasure, the good in immediate feeling, is the index of preserva- 
tion or welfare, the good in the history of the individual and the 
race as it would appear to a scientific observer. Of course the 
felicific quality of pleasure (to use Mr. Sidgwick’s word) is subject 


to apparent exceptions, though it is at least arguable that pleasure, 
as such, is always to some extent good for the organism. We 
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can here barely remark the parallelism of Mr. Spencer's doctrine | 
with Spinoza’s definition of pleasure as passage to a greater per- 
fection ; a parallelism which holds not only for the idea itself but 
for the manner in which it is worked out. At first sight Mr. Spencer 
may possibly be accused of arguing in a circle, He seems to say 
that life is good because it tends to a surplus of pleasurable feel- 
ing, and then that pleasure is good because it makes for a com- 

lete life. But his real position, we conceive, is something as 
‘ollows:—The pleasurable or good in feeling is, as feeling, ulti- 
mate, and no justification of our desiring it either is or can be 
given. To show that pleasure is desirable would be an irrational 
and idle task. But we can tell what pleasure is and why we 
desire it, since the equivalence in the long run of pleasure-giving 
and life-sustaining acts is involved in the conditions of life. The 

rocess of evolution in living things is the maintenance and ad- 
justment of life, and pleasure is the consciousness of increased life. 
Thus the goal of evolution and the goal of hedonism are one; and 
if we could set up an ideal of evolution as somehow desirable in 
and foritself (to anid eager disciples of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Darwin 
have now and then been tempted) it would make no practical 
difference. 

Mr. Spencer proceeds to trace the evolution of conduct under its 
various aspects, including in the psychological aspect the origin 
and nature of the moral sense. The criticism of adverse schools 
will probably say that these chapters, however interesting and 
ingenious, are not morality, but natural history. Certainly they 
are not the kind of moral science that intuitionists demand; but 
then Mr. Spencer does not profess to furnish ua with a trans- 
cendental system of ethics. Those who are content with a scien- 
tific analysis of moral phenomena in terms of human experience 
may fairly call on the ‘transcendentalists to produce something 
better and more complete themselves, Transcendentalists, on the 
other hand, may perhaps welcome Mr. Spencer's criticism on the 
hitherto current methods of utilitarianism, which is unsparing. 
The direct pursuit of happiness is altogether rejected as a guide 
for conduct. Rational utilitarianism “does not take welfare for 
its immediate object of pursuit, but takes for its immediate object 
of pursuit conformity to certain principles which, in the nature 
of things, causally determine welfare”; in accordance with the 
law, found to prevail in the whole of conduct, “that each later 
and higher order of means takes precedence in time and authori- 
tativeness of each earlier and lower order of means.” In criticiz- 
ing Bentham Mr. Spencer goes so far as to say confidently that 
justice isa much simpler and more intelligible notion than happi- 
ness, which few students of the philosophy of law will admit. 

The conflict between egoism and altruism is discussed in some 
chapters which are the most generally interesting in the book, and 
are perhaps also the best in style and dialectic. Impatient persons 
will, however, be disappointed by the conclusion here as elsewhere 
in Mr. Spencer’s work ; for the result is, in short, that the evolution 
of morality tends to reconcile the claims of altruism and egoism, 
but that the reconciliation can be complete only when morality 
attains an ideal state. This leads to the enunciation of an im- 

rtant doctrine as to the function and scope of ethical science. 
Mr. Spencer holds that theoretical ethics, like theoretical me- 
chanics, must deal with an ideal state of things, and work out 
results which can be only approximately true with regard to the 
actual world; the ideal moral state of society, however, being one 
which tends to be realized, and to which an indefinitely near ap- 
proximation may in course of time be made. Morality, like 
mechanics, can be made rational only by neglecting in the first 
instance the complications that occur in nature. These complica- 
tions—the actual moral and social conditions of a given time and 
country—belong to “relative ethics”; in fact, the practical side 
of Mr. Spencer’s “ relative ethics” is what other writers have 
called positive morality. On the other hand, the system of 
rational or “ absolute ethics” is an ideal construction of human 
conduct such as it would be in an ideal society. The standard 
thus obtained will often be inapplicable as a working rule in par- 
ticular stages of “relative ethics,” but will help us to estimate the 
amount of development which particular societies and systems 
have attained. At this point Mr. Spencer leaves us for the 
present. We need hardly say that his book offers far more matter 
for reflection and discussion than we have been able to dwell 
upon. It shows Mr. Spencer's constructive power at its best, and 
takes rank in the highest order of philosophical writings, those 
which give us not only arguments but ideas. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS.* 


ILAYGOERS will remember the production last year of a 
fairy drama, written in blank verse, which was called Elfinella, 
and to which the name of Ross Neil was attached. This name 
was already well known to students of poetry in connexion with 
several plays in which critics had discovered unusual poetical 
ception and power of expression, combined with insight into 
character and the faculty of giving form to this insight by 
making of the author's invention reveal themselves 
unconsciously to the reader. This is, of course, one of the most 
important qualifications of a dramatist; and when this is associated 
with a poetical imagination, with an easy sway of language, and 
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with an eye for dramatic effect, we have assurance that the 
poetical drama is not dead for want of poetical dramatists. With 
regard to the merits of Elfinella there wasa remarkable agreement 
among all the critics who wrote of it when it was produced on the 
London stage. It would be useless to seek in particular for the 
reasons which made its appearance on that stage too brief. It may 
be supposed, however, that it was a work something too delicate for 
an audience accustomed to look for “ situation” before everything in 
a play, and to delight in the heaping up of sensations one upon the 
other, more than in anything else that belongs to stagecraft. We 
have spoken of certain qualities of excellence which are apparent 
in Ejfinella, but which are still more apparent in others of the 
author's works (we may, by way of instance, mention The Cid 
and Inez) where, with an equal poetical force, there is more of 
dramatic action—of action, that is, calculated to attach and excite 
the interest of an ordinary audience. Thevery delicacy of a play 
the plot of which rests on the extra-natural may be against its 
taking hold of minds habituated to the most material forms of 
stage excitement. 

We have spoken of the obvious qualifications for the title of 
poetical dramatist which belong to the author of Elfnella and of 
the various other plays which have been referred or alluded to. 
One other quality remains to the making of a dramatist whose 
plays should be placed on the stage exactly as they are written, 
and that is, of course, familiarity with resources and effects. 
This can come only of experience, and it has been signally want- 
ing in the few plays written by poets of high reputation in other 
directions which have been placed on the stage during the last 
thirty years or so. It would indeed be strange to find it in per- 
fection in the work of a writer inexperienced in the requirements 
of a stage play from the actor’s, machinist’s, and scene-painter’s 
point of view. However, when poetry of which the merit is obvi- 
ous is always cast by its writer in a dramatic form, it is not sur- 
prising to find that almost all that writer's work could be fitted, 
with but little alteration and remodelling, to command from spec- 
tators for whom it was presumably destined the same attention 
which it cannot but command from readers. So much may be 
briefly said as to the general qualities of the works which we are 
considering, and we may now pass on to the volume just issued 
by the writer, which contains two tragedies and one comedy in 
blank verse. 

Let us take first the tragedies, Tasso and Arabella Stuart. 
Of these two the first is in one sense the more, in another 
the less, dramatic work. The story of Tasso, as here exhibited, 
gives great opportunities for picturesqueness of costume and of 
movement, and for bringing all the scenic resources of a theatre 
to bear with advantage upon its illustration, and the poet’s re- 
presentation of the principal character should afford to a pas- 
sionate and poetical actor a fine occasion for the display of 
his powers. The call upon those powers would, indeed, be 
considerable, the more so because the author has not shrunk 
from depicting the fretful capriciousness and instability of the 
great poet with absolute reality. But it is not left for the 
actor alone to show that Tasso’s bad qualities are mixed with 
true nobility. His querulous exactions, his forgetfulness of his 
plighted troth in face of the dazzling attractions of a beautiful 
princess, are counterbalanced by the noble aims and convictions 
which underlie his superficial character, and which do in the end 
assert themselves. That they do so too late for his betrothed’s 
happiness, though in time for his own contentment on his death- 
bed, is among the proofs of the author's desire or readiness to show 
human things as they are, investing them with the charm of 
poetry in, as it were, their own despite. Tasso is, in short, an 
eminently human character, and might have been coveted by Talma, 
who complained that he had rons, vel allowed to play a really 
natural part. On the other hand, there is something undramatic 
in the concluding part of the play, in which Tasso in prison is com- 
forted by a vision of his coronation by the Pope with a laurel 
crown in public, the vision being followed in the next act 
by the counterpart of its scene, without, however, its most 
important part, the actual crowning, which is Fag pe by Tasso’s 
sudden, and, as it turns out, fatal illness. is, if, as we think, 
a fault, as savouring of anti-climax, is to be set against many 
poetical and dramatic merits. The plot of the play, though simple, 
never stands still. The first act passes in the garden of Fabrizio, a 
merchant of Mantua, whose daughter Laura is betrothed to Tasso 
against the will of her father, the latter being shy of a young man 
who has abandoned the profession of the law to follow the Muses. 
It is Laura’s birthday, and in honour of that event Tasso has 
been included among the guests. What manner of man Fabrizio is 
may be guessed from the speech which he utters.as he comes in :— 

Ay, friends, I believe 
The house is in good taste—and 
To builder and to gardener both 
Strict orders for good taste. 
He and others like unto him discuss Tasso in Laura’s presence 
before his entrance. She, telling them that the interest which 
they say he ought to have employed to push him in the law is his 
only because he is not a lawyer, but a poet, says :— 
’tis like 
His Excellence the Signor Scipio, 
Seeing in him what noble minds most prize, 
A nobler than himself-—— 
PETRONILLA. 
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GREGORIO. 
A starved r-spoiler 
More noble than the Kinsman of the duke! 
She says it for a jest. 
Lavra. 

5 No, for the truth. 
If this Torquato Tasso be indeed 
The poet he is held by those most skilled, 
He may claim kin more high than any duke. 
A poet is a prophet sent by Heaven 
From time to time on earth, to show to men 
Heav'n’s type of beauty and of nobleness, 
Whereof the God-giv’n sense, not being thus 
New-grafted in their hearts, would perish soon 
Of the grossness of the soil. This nobleness, 
This beauty, all the greatest ones of earth 
Make their chief task to cepy as they can 
In deeds of arms, in pageantry of courts ; 
But while no more than imitators they, 
The poet hath—nay, is—the thing itself. 


Tasso's entrance fitly coincides with the conclusion of these fine 
and eloquent lines. Then follows some dialogue between him and 
Laura, at the beginning of which a hint from her that perhaps be 


might remain a poet without entirely disdaining to be a lawyer | 


rovokes him to that impatience of anything thwarting his belief 
in his high destiny which afterwards becomes exaggerated into the 
arrogant self-assertion that leads to his ruin. At the end of the 
act he follows in the train of Cardinal d’Este to Ferrara, having 
previously exchanged tender leave-takings with Laura. 

We do not propose to anticipate the interest of readers b 
following in detail the plot of the play. It will be enoug 
to say that the change in Tasso’s character, or it should rather 
be called the development of its worse side under the influence 
of a thoughtlessly selfish woman, is worked out with rare skill 
and truth; that the coincidence with which a double retribution 
overtakes Tasso in the moment of his treachery is managed with a 
nice sense of dramatic effect ; and that the closing scene of the play 
is full of pathetic beauty. It must be added that the tragic cast 
of the whole is in the earlier scenes aptly relieved by the dialogue 
between, in one scene, the commonplace friends of the unro- 
mantic merchant, in another the supple hangers-on of the Court 
at Ferrara. It may be imagined from what has been already said 
as to the author's power of drawing character that the parts of 
the faithful Laura and the light-minded but stately Princess are 
naturally and finely contrasted. 

Arabclia Stuart differs from Tasso, as may be guessed from its 
title, in that the interest centres in a heroine instead of a hero. 
The personages are fewer, the action even more simple. The cha- 
racters are all marked with that truth to nature and that delicate, 
though decided, touch which are special attributes of the writer's 
workmanship. King James I., whose appearance on the scene is 
but brief, seems to us peculiarly well hit off. The sea captain, 
again, who, like the King, appears only in one act, is also, like him, 
as real and living a character as is Arabella herself. The tirst act 
is occupied chietly with a secret meeting between Arabella and 
Seymour, arranged by Lady Shrewsbury. She and Seymour are 
both bent on a private marriage taking place at once between him 
and Arabella, who fears the King’s resentment. ‘O but the 
King,” she cries to Seymour, 


Thou know’st him not as I; he jests and laughs, 
Yet when he hath a purpose keeps it still, 

And the more stubbornly the more opposed, 

As a knot that, strained at, tightens. 


Seymour. 

Be it so; 
But both our disobedience and our joys 
Shall from the King be hid, and if at last 
They come to light, twill cost him more to part 
The husband and the wife than to divide 
A pair of sighing lovers. But I see 
Your measure of love suffices not for this. 


Then when he chides her for her seeming coldness, saying to her, 
“ Born royal, you would fain be royal still,” she replies :— 


O that there were a way to drain my veins 

Of whatsoe’er may flow therein of royal, 

And leave me but well-born enough for you, 

I'd kiss the knife that bled me. To be royal, 

This is the spectre that hath ever step 

*Twixt me and what I would; “must,” and “ must not,” 
And “ royal” were the words that first I learned. 

Since I was born I have been as one who stood 

On a grey shore where mists and rainclouds lay, 

While white-sailed ships, winged for some happy realm, 
Gleamed in far distant sunshine out at sea. 

And can you think I would not willingly 

Cast off my royalty ?—as willingly 

As this bespangled trash it decks me with. 


In the second act Salisbury communicates to the King his sus- 
picions, which are well founded, that the marriage between 
Seymour and Arabella has taken place; and the King, by an in- 
genious and characteristic stratagem, discovers the truth. The 
ing interview between husband and wife while they are wait- 

ing to hear what course the King has resolved on is full of beauty. 
We quote from it one passage which is especially marked by fine 
thought. Arabella lets her fancy stray to a dream of perfect 
happiness should she and her husband be punished capes by 
banishment 

In some fair spot of earth, where noddi hs 

Should kiss casement, scatt’ring diamonds 


Of sunshine through the shade, and the fresh morn 
Come daily laden with the new sweet breath 
Of wild flowers op’ning, and the air be made 
| Alive with music of soft-twitt’ring birds, 
Who ne’er should learn to fear us. Were not this 
A life foretasting Heaven ? 
SEYMOUR. 
Ay, so fair 
That all our hopes must lie in letting none 
| Divine how fair, for in such life no flavour 
| Of punishment were left. 
ARABELLA. 
| Ah! now again 
You set me fearing. Yea, ‘tis true, for me 
No punishment could be save one, and that 
Hardest of all. Look, yonder comes e’en now 
Our judge to bring us sentence. Hold my hand. 
Doth it not seem to you that once before 
In some dim past we have lived through this hour ? 
SEYMOUR. 
So well-nigh could I deem—perchance because 
What now we suffer strikes so deeply down 
That *tis become already part of us, 
Familiar ere the time, and charged with tones 
Of past and present blended. 


The third act shows Arabella resting, weary with illness, at the 
very beginning of her enforced journey to Durham. Salisbury 
appears to hasten her. There is a touching scene in which 
Arabella gives presents and kind words to a peasant girl who is 
on her way to church to be married, and Arabella’s faithful ser- 
vant arrives to tell her of a plot for her and her husband’s de- 
liverance. As the wedding procession comes back across the 
stage, there is a singularly pretty song, which it is a temptation 
to quote, but which we will leave our readers to make acquaint- 
ance with for themselves. The fourth act, on board the ship in 
which Arabella hopes to escape, is full of movement, and leads 
finely up to the tragical last act, which ends with Arabella’s death 
in the Tower. Seymour has come to her apartment disguised as a 
| physician, The shock of joy achieves the work prepared by im- 
| prisonment and anxiety. Arabella’s last words are :— 


Husband, time was 
We made a tryst and missed it, but this tryst 
We will not break ; yonder I'll welcome thee, 
Till then be happy—happy e’en as I, 
PHyYSsIcIAN. 
Gone. 
Srymovur. 
Gone! Can Heaven let this be? O why ? 
(Casts himself down beside Arabella’s body. The curtain falls.) 


(Dies. 


The mournful tone of the two tragedies in this volume is 
charmingly relieved by the bright and graceful comedy of The Heir 
of Linne, which comes between them. This follows the lines of 
the well-known old ballad; but the author has fitted into these a 
peculiarly well-devised and pretty love story, the secret of which 
we shall not reveal. We may, however, note the skill with which 
the writer saves the hero from the charge of fickleness which, but 
for that skill, one would certainly be inclined to bring against 
him. He has been (or has fancied himself) desperately in 
| love with a certain Lady Geraldine, and her scorn of him in his 
_ poverty is perhaps the circumstance which is most powerful in 
| turning him into a sort of Timon when his fortunes are first re- 
| stored. Then he falls in love with the girl who has long secretly 
| loved him, with what would seem wondrous versatility but for 
| this passage :— 

O now I feel 
| To thee my love went forth, or sought to go, 
From the beginning, even from that day 
I saw thee first—as fair and fresh and pure 
As the new sweet breath of morning sir that blows 
Through the earliest opened casement. But indeed 
Tnou mad’st me think I only cumbered thee 
Ly ming in thy sight. 

Litas. 

I was <0 poor ; 


So helpless to repay. 

LIONEL. 
| And thus it chanced 
My new-born love, still too untaught and young 
To know itself, went wand’ring houseless forth, 
And the first offered shelter bliud!y thought 
To be its native home—how far wherein 
Mista’en it now hati found, now from long travel 
Returned unto its birthplace, there to dwell 
Changeless, except in growth, for evermore. 


The explanation is as true to Lionel’s character, which is capitally 
worked out throughout, as it is ingenious, The delicate grace of 
the love-story already spoken of, and of which the passage just 
quoted indicates the conclusion, sets off most charmingly the 
excellent fooling provided by the roguish steward and his wife, 
whose great object is to be a fine lady, and by the false-hearted 
guests who transfer their affection from Lionel to the steward as 
soon as he takes his master’s place. The comedy is full of uice 
touches of humour, and, as we have said, most aptly relieves the 
tragic impression of the two fine plays which are placed on either 
side of it. The volume cannot but add to the author's reputation. 
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CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT.* 


O a wise and gracious sacrifice of personal feeling the world is 
indebted for this biography of two lives, each fruitful in 
lessons of cheerful piety and Christian endurance. It would have 
been only natural had the Archbishop shrunk from submitting to 
the rude atmosphere of public criticism these domestic and even 
sacred annals of mother and son; but, for our own part, we 
rejoice that such scruples have been overcome, and we believe 
that in giving them to the world he has conferred no slight 
benefit on the crowd of readers who will study his pages. The 
book itself would from its subject defy unfriendly criticism, even 
though its intrinsic beauty did not challenge our warm appreci- 
ation. If, as the Archbishop has stated in his brief letter to the 
editor, it has soothed his sorrow to contribute with his own pen a 
large portion of the book, he may have the further satisfaction of 
knowing that he has cheered many hearts by the twofold picture 
which he has drawn so truly. 

The lady who was destined to preside over the home of the 
Head-master of Rugby, of the Deanery of Carlisle, of London 
House, and the Palaces of Fulham, Addington, and Lambeth, 
was the daughter of Archdeacon Spooner, a pronounced member of 
the school known at the time as the Evangelical, niece of the well- 
known anti-Maynooth member of Parliament, and first cousin of 
Bishop Wilberforce. Under the roof of the vicarage of Elm- 
don she led a life of much retirement, brightened from time 
to time by visits from Irish cousins, and from friends and rela- 
tives who were almost exclusively of the Evangelical school. 
Until within a year or two of her marriage she never saw the sea, 
her travels having been limited to visits paid in Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire. Her religious associations were at this time 
hardly less circumscribed than had been her journeyings; all came 
from the same quarter, and her enthusiastic nature was excited by 
the story of the McGhea and O’Sullivan efforts to enlighten the 
Irish Papists, While some of her relatives were turning Plymouth 
Brethren, the attempt of the late Professor Sewell to qualify the 
crudeness of Irish Orangeism by imparting to the next generation 
the teaching of the Oxford movement, gave a different direction 
to her thoughts. The marriage of an elder sister to the late 
Edward Knottesford Fortescue, long the Provost of St. Ninian’s 
Cathedral, Perth, but “then a youth brimful of old Non-juring 
notions, handed down to him by his father and fanned into zeal by 
the teachings of Newman,” confirmed these impressions; and as 
before her ascetic nature had made her wish, when sixteen years 
old, to join the Achil Mission, so now her ideal of happiness was 
to be the village schoolmistress in the parish of her enthusiastic 
brother-in-law. From this time she followed the fortunes of the 
Oxford movement, and assimilated the best of its teachings. It is 
amusing to read of her indignation at one of the four tutors who 
helped to bring the series of the Oxford Tracts to a close being a 
candidate for the Head-mastership at Rugby. She lived near 
enough to Rugby to know much of the local politics, and the 
following passage from the Archbishop’s pen is far too good to be 
passed over :-— 

It was a strange turn of fate which made her open her heart next year 
to the very candidate whose success she had deprecated, and become the 
happy partner of his life at Rugby, Carlisle, Fulham, Lambeth, sharing in 
all his deep and truest interests, helping forward for thirty-five years every 
good work, which he was called to promote, united to him in the truest fellow- 
ship of soul, while still tempering, by the associations of her early Oxford 
bias, whatever might otherwise have been harsh in his judgment of the good 
men from whom on principle he differed. 

The frankness of this claims our gratitude; it was no 
secret that in their religious sympathies husband and wife were 
not at one. Their son at an early age said, “‘ Mother, I don’t think 
you and father always think alike.” Both parents laughed, and 
the editor tells us that “Nothing but good followed from such 
diversity.” This, indeed, all know who were in any degree qualified 
to form an opinion. She could apprehend the truth and beauty of 
another’s mind, while herself seeing the same truths froma different 
= of view; and throughout her life, while her strong will led 

er to carry out her many benevolent schemes in accordance 
with her own principles, there was never for a moment 
the ae interruption of an “exulting love of home, 
husband, and children.” It was the intense consistency of 
her Christian character that gave to it its most attractive beauty. 
She carried her principles without fuss or de into all that she 
did, and she arranged her time among her many duties with 
marvellous skill. At Rugby, while the Head-master found him- 
self in school daily as the clock struck seven, his wife as regu- 
larly found herself one of the little congregation who at eight 
o’clock met the poet-priest John Moultrie for morning prayer. 
Ata quarter past ten at latest she had left her guests (and the 
Head-master’s house was rarely without guests), and had gone to 
her household duties. On certain days she was known to be “ at 
home” to all the poor, who were wont to open their sorrows to 
her; in the evening some of the school-house boys were generally 
to be found in her drawing-room; and all spare moments of the 
busy day were spent in reading. At Carlisle, to the surprise of 
some of the inhabitants of the precincts, who did not regard the 
innovation with approval, the deanery was open to the poor as 
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well as to the rich, and Mrs, Tait visited the poor Irish in the 
lowest courts of the city—a striking contrast to the neat War- 
wickshire cottages in her father’s parish. Coming to London in 
1856, still young, and with her remarkable beauty and personal 
grace unfaded, she might have found in the society to which she 
was thus suddenly introduced a distraction from the profound 
sorrows which had desolated her home, and a temptation to = 
freely in the pursuits of what are called fashionable people. t 
her biographer tells us “ she neither sought society nor avoided it; 
she enjoyed it when it came in her way quietly and calmly, and 
consistently with all the claims of important duty which were 
ever present to her mind.” 

Thus it was that her unselfishness carried her into the worst 
scenes of pauper London. In the visitations of cholera which 
ravaged London during Dr. Tait’s incumbency of the see, his 
wife was fearless in visiting the hospitals which she had been in- 
strumental in providing; and, when the scourge had passed, she 
saw in it an occasion for permanently providing convalescent 
homes for the poor. When she entertained fr thousands of guests, 
clergy and laity, in the Fulham Gardens, she was equally careful 
to visit the Brompton Consumptive Hospital. the cottages near to 
the Palace, and to keep up constant communication with the 
orphan children in the Fulham Home, which has now developed 
into her most fitting memorial, St. Peter’s Orphanage, Thanet. 
From London House she went forth constantly to visit the poor 
in the parochial workhouse of St. James's, and incited other ladies 
to form themselves into an association for doing Church work in 
the diocese. At Lambeth her gardens were opened now to crowds 
of persons of the highest social rank, and now to the poor who 
dwelt in the densely-crowded streets and courts around; even at 
San Remo, while nursing amid much anxiety her sick husband, 
her unselfish spirit “ thought it wrong to allow the Christmas and 
New Year to pass without doing something which should cheer the 
invalids in the hotel.” 

The character of this noble soul had, among other influences, 
been disciplined and formed by sorrows of unusual weight and 
bitterness. The loss of five children in less than as many weeks 
in the year 1856 excited sympathy with the family circle in Car- 
lisle Deanery, thus ruthlessly broken, wherever the tale was carried. 
Mrs. Tait wrote a full account of her recollections of her sorrow, 
while it was yet fresh, for the perusal ofa few dear friends. Fifteen 
years later she wrote, unknown to any one,a memorandum addressed 
to her son, which was found in one of her drawers after her death, re~ 
commending that, when both nts had joined the children whom 
they had lost, her manuscript should be published, because, “ as the 
suffering is one which must recur over and over again while the world 
lasts, it may speak a word of help and comfort to those upon whom a 
similar burden is laid, and who are feeling that it is too heavy for 
them to bear. To them I would say, ‘O, tarry thou the Lord’s 
leisure ; be strong, and He shall comfort your hearts; and put your 
trust in the Lord.’ In the darkest part of our sorrow these words 
were never absent from me, and I have found how truly they 
spoke. I think we suffered at that time as much as it was possible 
to suffer, and yet our life has been full of blessings since.” The 
suggestion thus solemnly made to her son has been wisely 
acted on by her husband, and the volume before us contains the 
sa monograph of 140 pages which no one can read without 

ing much affected. Sorrows and anxiety were her portion to 
the end; the alarming illnesses of her husband and children which 
from time to time claimed her care culminated in the long 
and fatal illness of her son. It was well that the briefer life of 
Mr. Craufurd Tait should thus be chronicled with the more varied 
story of his mother’s; his career is a beautiful example of manly 
Christian faith, of honest work, of humble forgetfulness of self, 
and withal of bright and thankful enjoyment of his position amid 
troops of friends. His death, in May 1878, was the last and 
the greatest blow, and one which his mother never recovered. 
She soon roused herself to minister—with the courtesy and 
grace which never flagged—to the multitude of guests who 
came to attend the Lambeth Conference, almost immediatel 
after her son’s funeral; one of the American Bishops who watch 
her efforts, strangely in contrast with ~~ and sorrow-stricken 
face, remarked that such fortitude and self-constraint were almost 
ad but the end was near, and on Advent Sunday she 

ed. 

Those who were present at her funeral at Addi 
following Saturday will hardly forget, while memory lasts, the 
details of that solemn and simple service. This biography has set 
before the reader a picture of a truly happy Christian family, to 
whom religion brought its own cheerfulness, and made tolerable 
sorrows which in their crushing weight were overwhelming. It 
was partly owing to the influence of the de that those who 
survived mourned after so Christian a pattern. “ You were like a 
sermon to us all on Saturday, only such a sermon as never has been 
sary by the lips of men,” wrote an English Bishop to the 

rimate (p. 615); and none will forget how, in the chill air of a 
December afternoon, when the service was ended, and the village 
choir had sung the Gloria Patri, the chief mourner standing 
by the open grave, with a light not of earth upon his 
face, gave the Benediction in unfaltering tones, apparently the only 
unmoved person present. It was in strict keeping with her cha- 
racter and wishes that it should be so. 

We refrain from a single word of criticism on such a book as 
| this; it is not to disparage the rest of the work, but rather to 
, emphasize what are its gems, if we say that the Archbishop’s own 
_ monograph of 196 pages is in itself so complete and beautiful a 
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biography as to have rendered an editor's labours difficult and 
even superfluous, especially when there is added to it Mrs. Tait’s 
own record of her great and almost unparalleled sorrow. , 
The world is poorer by the loss of such a noble example of a life 
of deep devotion, full of joyousness and hope—a life, not of dreamy 
piety, neither of bustle and show, but yearning ever after practical 
usefulness ; it is well, therefore, that its outlines should be traced 
and the principles of its action portrayed, and we are thankful 
for a book which is a mirror for womanhood in the faithful 
discharge of all wifely, motherly, and social duties. We should 
be sorry to think that even one person will read it and not feel 
better for so doing. 


VIVIAN’S WANDERINGS IN THE WESTERN LAND* 


M®* PENDARVES VIVIAN has nothing specially novel or 
important to tell the public. He did not invent a route. 
He killed not more than the proper number of buffaloes and bears. 
He lost himself in the woods at a risk sufficient to justify a nar- 
tative of the adventure. He saw the same big trees which so 
many other writers have seen. He liked his hosts well, and his 
coun en not less than before. Accordingly, having been away 
from England during several pleasant months, and collected in- 
formation which was new at all events to him, he has written out 
and published his di It is at worst an innocent abuse of 
r and printer’s ink, We only wish all books were as little 
guilty, if they must exist and cannot be positively meritorious. 

No intelligent foreigner can travel through North America, from 
Newfoundland to San Francisco, without finding much to excite 
his attention. Mr. Vivian is not very troublesome in the way of 
political or economic disquisition, and any remarks of this sort 
which he may have made we shall not be so unkind as to rob of 
their gloss. ‘Travelling members of Parliament are in the habit of 
using up their observations on the genius of American insti- 
tutions in the House of Commons, and, so far as we are concerned, 
they shall not in this instance be made prematurely second- 
hand. But to this reserved order of topics scarcely belongs 
the odd fact that among the leading subjects of Newfoundland 
trade is port wine. Portugal receives dried cod and sends wine 
in return. The frost is found to mellow it. The citizens of 
St. John’s are atill old-fashioned enough to be port-drinkers, 
though otherwise they are progressive. Mr. Vivian mentions 
how the Liverpool steamers on their way to New York origi- 
nally did not stop to land the Newfoundland mails. Off Cape 
Race they fired a gun, and the letters overboard in water- 
tight tin cases. e coast fishermen heard the signal and came 
out to fish for their correspondence. That is a different state of 
things from the present, when Newfoundland is the very head- 
— of the submarine telegraph. We hardly know whether 

is progress or the reverse at Fratifax that at the hotel Mr. 
Vivian's request to the boots to brush his clothes was refused on 
the ground that “the weather was too hot.” Mr. Vivian’s ob- 
ject, however, was not to spend his holiday in quarters where 
there could be even a question of brushing clot is goal was a 
hunting centre in the Rocky Mountains. His road was first by 
‘the Intercolonial Railway. Thence he made his way to Parrs- 
borough, where he was joined by his brother-in-law Lord Dun- 
raven, and Dr. Morgan. The intense stillness of Canadian forests 
was what first struck him on beginning to camp out. There are 
no song-birds. “Not a chirp is ever heard—nothing but the 
melancholy tap, tap, tap, and the peculiarly wild note of the 
woodpecker.” He would have welcomed ly the chirrup of 
the London house-sparrow. However, after a time it is possible 
apparen grow acclimatized to forest silence. “There is,” 
writes Mr. Vivian, a few poses later on, “a curious feeling of en- 
| ee in this intense sti .” Perhaps the slaughter of a very 

caribou stag reconciled him to it. Fora moment after firing there 
was the inty, so familiar to the students of hunting experi- 
beast,” who had to sit for his 
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sporting capabilities. It seems also to have 
jality for The skunk has a desirable fur, and is 
in itself a modest little animal. Hunters, Mr. Vivian was told, make 
hea of skunks, having first removed a gland which contains the 

secretion. But their peculiar weapon of defence is so formid- 
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able that Mr. Vivian sclemnly warns his readers to “ put up with 
any insult or inconvenience, to do, in fact, anything sooner than 
offend one of these mild-eyed, sleek little creatures.” Even dogs, 
he declares, who have once attacked a skunk will never do so 
again. The scent sticks to their coats; they are excluded from 
human society, and they feel so utterly degraded that they mope 
and refuse food. Skunks not satisfying the English sports- 
men, and there seemingly being no other game for the pre- 
sent in Estes Park, they determined to cross the mountains into 
North Park. A four-year-old bear slain beside Roaring Branch 
Gulch rewarded the expedition. Bears abound in that part of the 
world; but sometimes it is not they who are hunted. <A miner, 
Mr. Vivian was told, once went hunting with a supply of wapiti 
meat for winter use. To secure the meat at night he made a bed 


| on the top of it. Inthe night he dreamt he was robbing an 


orchard, and that a bulldog had caught him. Waking in terror 
he found an old bear shoving him about to get at the meat under 
the blankets. He sprang up and began to climb a tree. He 
fancied he had mounted to a safe distance, and there he waited, not 
knowing that the bear also had been scared, and had trotted off. 
When some companions discovered him in the morning, it appeared 
that he had been the whole time “embracing the trunk, but not 
off the ground.” All kinds of wild animals abound in North Park, 
a region with an area of fifteen hundred square miles. Among 
them is the wolverine, which is a match for a small bear. Its 
tactics are to throw itself on its back, and rip open with its sharp 
paws the bear's belly. One of its local names is significantly “ Go 
for dog.” One of Mr. Vivian's company met a wolverine in the 
evening, and thought of fighting it with aclub; but he doubted 
which would have the victory, and reluctantly turned his back. 
A dog of Mr. Vivian’s discovered that a porcupine could be as 
disagreeable an antagonist as a wolverine. When shot it managed 
to stick the dog who rushed upon it as full of quills as “a pin- 
cushion.” The points of those which were not extracted whole 
worked themselves in, and caused not merely pain but danger. 

Lord Dunraven had been obliged to quit Mr. Vivian before 
the journey to Estes Park. His place had been filled up by a 
nephew of Mr. Vivian’s; but he too had to go by the end of 
October, his leave from his regiment being nearly over. Mr. 
Vivian was left alone with the keeper of a little inn in 
Estes Park, named Griffith Evans; and he says he felt “low and 
lonely.” At first he was not consoled by sport. One great elk came 
within fire, and his “ spirits were raised by a drop of blood on the 
virgin snow.” Butthecreature got away, and it was some days before 
they really tasted elk meat. Even a “very fine old cow elk ” can 
scarcely compensate for an attack of acute cramp from camping on 
a quagmire one day, and getting both feet frozen on another. 
Vigorous friction with paratlin oil saved the feet at the cost of 
the skin and “more or less pain for many subsequent months.” 
At last, however, not one only, but two, real bull elks were shot. 
The wind blew, the snow blinded the hunters; “ but what did the 
weather signify after such sport!” This was like the tiger’s first 
blood ; and “for nearly two months from this time,” writes Mr. 
Vivian, “I did scarcely anything but hunt.” He warns, therefore, 
those of his readers who do not care for the amusement to jump 
the next hundred pages. The hunting adventures are, however, 
the best apology for the volume. The statistical and topo- 
graphical information could be obtained more easily from an 
American guide-book, but every one likes hearing of “an 
appetizing meal of antelope venison,” though it is by no means 
everybody who could proceed afterwards to “ gralloch ” a wapiti. 
We wonder what Mr. Ernest Hart, who thinks two meals of 
meat in the day may very possibly be at least one too many, 
would say to Mr. Vivian's “consumption with the greatest 
comfort to myself of no less than six meat meals.” Frozen 
venison, however, has a flavour and juiciness which no domestic 
meat possesses.” Again, a chase after a mountain lion, as the 
puma is called, is good reading ; the excitement of such a contest 
is of a nature with which a reader sympathizes without any hesi- 
tation. The puma is “ the boss of the country.” When the party 
killed it, they were fourteen miles from camp, the snow was deep, 
and the skin was hard to carry. Mr. Vivian was afraid to hang it on 
a tree lest the prairie wolves should destroy it. But he was assured 
by hiscompanion there was no danger. No animal would venture 
near even theempty skin of the mountain lion. Soon afterthisasnow- 
storm set in, and continued for several days. Everything froze 
that could freeze—milk, meat, beard, eyelids, water-colours, before 
they had time to be absorbed into the paper. Before this storm 
was well over Mr. Vivian's dog, in impatience, went hunting by 
himself and killed another skunk. It burnt the scent out of its coat 
by digging ahole where the camp-fire was still smouldering. Mr. 
Vivian notes by the way that throughout the cold he did entirely 
without stimulants, and felt no want of them in the fine, dry 
atmosphere. When he and his men became tired of the snow 
and the intensity of the frost, “any number of below 
zero,” they moved north. They scarcely appear, from the 
narrative, to have escaped into hyperborean mildness of 
atmosphere, though at one point of their journey amid the ice 
they came upon a hot spring. A little establishment had 
grown up around it, and invalids were undergoing a course of the 
waters. One, at any rate, ought to have been grateful to them. 
He suffered from rheumatic pains, “ which had become lately so 
severe that the doctors had wished to amputate the affected 

Mr. Vivian's reai object at this period of his tour had come to be 
the mountain sheep, or big-horn. Of this animal a work we 
lately reviewed, describing the Hudson’s Bay Territory, gave an 
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! portrait as “my caribou.” The stag had gone off at a gallop; | 
“but I soon saw that he was badly wounded, and I felt happy.” 
We hope the caribou reciprocated the feeling. 

This was the solitary specimen of big game that the whole 
q party saw while they stayed in their first camp. So they 
ij ided on shifting their quarters. The river was their road; 
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account. Mr. Vivian declares it to be the connecting link between | 
deer and sheep. In hair, feet, and legs it resembles the former; | 
It scrambles down | 
| of having committed the crime. 


in head, shape, and movements the latter. 
recipices which a chamois would tind difficult, and altogether is so 
hard to capture as to stimulate the hunter's keensst cupidity. Mr. 
Vivian was always hearing of the big-horns a little too late to 
overtake them. They had always just “ skinned out” before 
he could approach. He consoles himself, however, as we have known 
inexpert anglers do, by the thought that the hunt took him amongst 
“the most magnificent scenery, where no human being but a sheep- 
hunter ever thought of going.” ‘The mountains are thirteen thou- 
sand feet high, and through high ridges of red granite, sown here 
and there with magnificent red pines and cedars, winds the frozen 
Platte. It would be difficult, he writes, to equal the gorges in 
“wildness, grandeur, and desolation.” Antelope were more acces- 
sible than sheep, and Mr. Vivian killed them in tolerable plenty. 
Wishing to wind up his expedition with a few bison horns, he started 
for the buffalo country, a plateau ten thousand feet high. Bisons were 
not very easy to meet with; but met with they were at last,and he 
had the usual escape from a charge of a wounded bull. “ The weight 
was estimated at twenty hundredweizht when dressed, and a busi- 
ness it was to dress him, Griff almost disappearing into the cavity 
in the process.” As they were making their way back from the 
buffalo country Mr. Vivian was induced, by rumours that there 
were mountain sheep in the neighbourhood, to linger behind. The 
consequence was that by twilight, having just seen “ the dear old 
sun go down,” he found himself off the track and lost. In vainhe 
fired shot after shot. He was once only a quarter of an hour from 
part of his company ; but it was supposed he was with the other 
division, and no notice was taken. A cutting wind was driving 
down from the snow-covered mountains, and he “soon began 
to freeze.” About midnight he could walk no longer, and he must 
feel the warmth of a fire or die. Happily he came across a 
dead pitch pine-tree, which by some matches he had with him 
he succeeded in turning intoa bontire. But he feared that the 
temptation of an easy scalp together with a rifle would be too 
much for the hospitable feelings of some Arrapahoe Indians, who 
he knew were encamped hard by. So at one o'clock he resumed 
his unavailing course. He had but a single biscuit with him, and 
at three o'clock was forced by sheer fatigue to halt again, and 
build up another fire. In front of it he sat with his rifle across 
his knees till dawn at seven. The sun rose, and “ not an outline, 
not a feature, in the whole landscape could I recognize!” With 
difficulty he dragged himself to the top of a neighbouring mountain, 
whence to his happy surprise he remarked the jagged ridge of a 
mountain range he knew. When at eleven in the forenoon he 
entered the camp, fourteen miles in an air line from the mountain, 
he had walked sixty miles without food. He describes how in the 
course of his wanderings he was tantalized by some will-o-the-wisp, 
which kept approaching and receding until he lit his fire,;when it dis- 
ge © Two days more were spent in vain quest of mountainsheep. 
e might once have had a chance but fora tlapping sombrero worn 
by a ridiculous member of the party, and an accidental discharge by 
the same unlucky personage ot his rifle. But the bison hunt on the 
lofty plateau ended the serious portion of the expedition, The 
butfaloes he shot suggest to Mr. Vivian some half-repentant 
thoughts of the number he might have killed but for a dislike of 
waste of animal life and food. That dislike has certainly not 
been felt by other sportsmen. We agree entirely with him in the 
horror he expresses at the “ wasteful and sinful slaughter ” of these 
nobie herds. In four months, from September 23, 1872, a hundred 
thousand buffaloes, probably old or young cows, were killed around 
Fort Dodge. During the season of 1872-3 two hundred thousand 
were killed in Kansas merely for the hides. These hides, if of 
bulls, cannct have brought more than a dollar, if of cows only 
half-a-crown. At most only the saddles of the meat were eaten. 
One of Mr. Vivian's hunters declared that “ he had seen acres of 
putrefying carcases.” So long as the meat fetched twopence-half- 
penny a pound in the towns it was saved. When it fell to three- 
ce it was left to rot. Colonel Dodge considers that “ the 
‘alo are virtually exterminated.” Mr. Vivian thinks they 
might yet be saved to yield millions of tons of food if only Congress 
would te Indian hunting and forbid “the wanton shooting 
into the brown, a indulged in b ~ whites.” Canadian 
Legislatures attend to e preserving. In Nova Scotia a close 
time. for moose of = a years had only just expired when Mr. 
Vivian's shooting expedition began. But a Republican Congress 
seems scarcely disposed to trouble itself with such matters. 
Indians and bowie-knives played a great part in hunting narra- 
tives formerly. Little of either is to be found in Mr, Vivian's 
pages. The few tales he tells of this nature are not of his own 
experiences, though they do not date far back. Thus he mentions 
incidentally that in 1870 the Ute Indians murdered seven miners 
in North Park, They had been ordered by the Indians to leave 
within “two sleeps.” As they held their ground they were 
massacred as trespassers. But the miners came back in force. 
Now; “should a Redskin be seen, miners and ranchemen at once 
turn ont and bunt him away as if he were a wild beast.” So late 
as 1878 an Ute Indian was shot for hunting in the park. The old 
white hunters were as lawless as the Indians. One elk hunter, 
Jack Watkins, at one time so successful in his trade that he fed 
with venison ‘‘the whole army of constructors on the line between 
Laramie City and Fort Fred State,” took, from want whether of 
elk or of customers, to keeping an unlicensed drinking saloon. 
A company of soldiers was sent to arrest him; Mr. Jack Wat- 
kins’s repeating rifle scared them back to their camp. Mr. Vivian 


tells a story he heard in illustration of judicial ignorance or 
sympathy with murder. A man was charged with psn 
another. The judge explained that the prisoner was acc 

“ Well,’ said the prisoner, 
“and so I did.” The judge was scandalized at the inter- 
ruption; but he proceeded to ask the Sheriff what was his 
evidence. “I have nothing,” was the answer, “but circumstan- 
tial evidence, your honour, andthe prisoner’s own confession.” 
“ Then,” said the judge, “ I discharge the prisoner on this charge, 
but I commit him for contempt of court.” On passing a grave- 
yard one of Mr, Vivian's comrades casually remarked that “ very 
jew boys lay there but had turned up their toes in their boots.” 
That social stage, however, is passing away with the butialo and the 
big-horn. Mr. Vivian was present at a ball in the mining region, 
which he describes as, though uncouth, neither murderous nor 
riotous. As for Indians, they are fast dying out, A time is at 
hand when it will be impossible either to get a shot at a bison 
or to be scalped. 

Mr. Vivian, after Killing thirty animals of considerable size, 
was obliged to set off for Westminster by way of San Francisco, 
He was charged four shillings for having his hair cut and 
washed in the city, and another four shilings for having his 
brushes washed. He saw, as so many other people have seen, the 
big trees of Mariposa. Though, as he truly says, *‘ the reader will 
probably have found out long ago that the author is sadly ignorant 
about trees,” he spares his readers not a square foot of their big- 
ness. He is taken by Mr. Mackay, “ the boss of the big bonanza,” 
over the Consolidated Virginia and California Mines of Nevada, 
where the accidents average one a day, one-fifth being fatal. He 
du‘! iliy repeats all the bewildering statistics of protits which have 
been so citen recounted in dazzling profusion, till it seems absurd 
to take the trouble of scraping together an ordinary living. He 
paid the obligatory visit to Salt Lake City. He “ discoursed much 
on oysters with a large oyster merchant.” He lay awake at night 
gazing over the wonderful moonlit prairie landscape from the win- 
dows of the Pullman car. Finally, he reappeared among his brother 
members of Parliament in Westminster, much the better for his 
tour, but with “a very comforting sensation at being once more in 
old haunts.” 

We cannot praise the book as possessing literary merit, even 
though we do not suppose Mr. Vivian spoke in cold blood of 
barristers as “ counsels,” or of a buil elk that it “had gone on a 
little way and laid down”; or that he meant what the heading 
to one of his chapters apparently signifies when he quotes 
Berkeley's line, ‘‘ Westward the course of empire takes its way,” 
as “ Bishop Berkeley’s Epitaph to Bancrott’s Hestory of the United 
States.” At the same time the book is an honest book, honest 
in its facts and inferences, though we prefer greatly the former to 
the latter. The interest is not of a high order; but, whatever it 
may be, it is fairly maintained. We should add that the volume 
is well illustrated by the pencils both of the author and of Mr. 
Bierstadt, 


MY LORDS OF STROGUE.* 


Me: WINGFIELD has not yet recovered, it would seem, 
4¥A from a criticism which was passed on his previous 
novel. The press, he tells his readers, “ treated his Lady Grizel 
in a unanimously indulgent manner—with one exception, that 
of a certain weekly print whose raison détre is its scurrility.” 
He embraces this occasion, he goes on to say, of reminding the 
anonymous critic that “ facts may be slightly distorted fcr a set. 
purpose rather than through ignorance.” We would remark, by 
the way, that Mr. Wingfield seems to be offended that this par- 
ticular critic should have been anonymous; and yet we should 
imagine that all the unanimously indulgent critics were no less 
anonymous. These, however, he not only forgives when they thus 
conceal their names, but even thanks. He next reminds his 
“ sapient critic ” that he “ doth not transcendently exalt either his 
wisdom or his attainments by pointing out with magniticent scorn 
that such an event took place in January instead of 
March.” We had begun by this time, we will confess, to feel 
a little uneasy lest we were the objects of this gentleman’s 
displeasure. We remembered that we had reviewed Lady Grizel, 
though we could not call to mind anything about the book but the 
mere name. Whether the story was good, or middling we 
had altogether forgotten, We turned, therefore, with some little 
anxiety to the Saturday Review of February 2, 1878, in which our 
notice appeared. We weré not a little relieved to find that no 
mention had been made by us of either January or March. We 
had, indeed, pointed out a@ great many monstrous blunders into 
which the author had fallen ; but the particular one to which he 
refers had escaped our notice. Nor is this wonderful; for, to 
judge from our review—not from our recollection, which, as we 
ve already said, is a complete blank both as regards Lady Grizel 
and Mr. Wingfield—the book was crammed as full of errors as 
it could well be. For instance, we find that Mr. Wingfield so 
far slightly distorted one fact, no doubt for a set purpose, 
as to represent Czesar commanding his troops at Pharsalia to fire 
(wie) at the foe’s face. He so far slightly distorted another fact, no 
oubt also for a set purpose, as to represent Mrs. Siddons, or 
rather, we should say, Miss Kemble, lending her robes when she 


* My Lords of St : a Chronicle wf the Co: i 
the Union. Hoe, “Laws Wingfield, Author Lady Grid,” 
3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Co. 1879. 
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was barely a year old to a lady who wished to represent Melpo- | 


mene, muse of tragedy. He made a man in 1756 talk of the 
death of a woman who was murdered in 1779. ‘To balance this, 
he made a man living in 1764 who had cut his throat in 1749. 
He represented Hannah More as present at the trial of the Duchess 


of Kingston thirteen years before the trial took place. But, worst | 
of all, worse even than Czsar’s commands to his troops, he made | 


one of his characters more than a century ago describe women as 
“the sex that evidently claims the cat as protoplasm.” Mr. Wing- 
field, therefore, had at least two reviewers, and not, as he imagines, 
only one, who exposed his blunders. We cannot honestly accept 
his thanks. We had no share in that unanimously indulgent 
manner which so much gratified him. We deserve, we fear, quite 
as much as the object of his abuse to be called scurrilous, ill- 
natured, anonymous, and even sapient. 

His present story opens with # description of the Volunteers’ 
Féte in Dublin on the 9th of November, i783. “ Citizens in mili- 
tary garb silently clasped one another's hands as they met in the 
streets. There was no need for speech.” This was, indeed, fortu- 
nate, for under the circumstances speech would have been by no 
means easy. In the first place, joy-bells from the dawn of day had 
rung jocund peals. Next an aggressive band had been braying 
since daybreak “ Protestant Boys.” We notice by the way that, 
according to Mr. Wingfield, not only Protestant 
Protestant chimes, bray, and bray fitfully. We call to mind the 
last lines of Goldsmith's epigram :— 

Howe’er from this time I shall ne’er see your graces, 
As I hope to be sav’d, without thinking on asses. 


In like manner henceforth we shall never hear the chimes of a 
Protestant church without thinking on braying and Mr. Wing- 
field. But to return to the citizens of Dublin on this eventful day 
in November 1783. It was fortunate for them, as we have already 
said, that there was no need of speech. For not only could 
they not have heard what should be said, but moreover they 
would themselves have found it somewhat hard to speak. For 
while they were silently clasping one avother’s hands, all Dublin, 
and consequently each of them, was singing a song about the 
volunteers in a delirium of triumph. The scene in the streets on 
this eventful day was striking enough. Carriages blocked up the 
narrow thoroughfares ; but, blocked up though they were, never- 
theless, gorgeously attired ladies swung up and down in gilded 
chairs, while troops of horse clattered hither and thither. Ireland 
had fought her bloodless fight, had shaken off the yoke of England 
and was free. In this there was, no doubt, reason for rejoic- 
ing. It was well enough that joy-bells should ring, Protestant 
bands and chimes should bray, citizens should sing in triumph 
while they silently clasped hands, and troops of horse should 
clatter along blocked-up streets. But here the general joy 
should have stopped. It was scarcely needful, because the 
fight had been bloodless and Ireland was free, that these gal- 
lant Volunteer horsemen, mounted though they were upon noble 
hunters, should crush, as we are told they did, country- 
folk against mire-stained walls and tattered booths, No doubt 
there was, as the author says, a strange mingling of the 
pomp and circumstance of war with the panoply of peace; 

ut even in Ireland, on the very first day of liberty, country 
folk could hardly expect that Irish freedom should have 
spread so rapidly that already every one should be allowed to 
trample down his neighbours. However, those who were not 
Volunteer soldiers were in the panoply of peace, and panoply 
means complete armour, as any dictionary will tell Mr. Wingfield 
or his readers. The mischief done therefore to those who were 
crushed by the gallant riders would not be likely to be great. 
Along the streets,as we next read, galleries had been erected 
crowded with a living burthen; while every window showed its 
freight of faces, every row of housetops its sea of heads. Now a 
ef may certainly be described as having a burthen. We 

oubt, however, whether a window, unless by a most forced 
metaphor, can be allowed to have its freight. But it is puzzling 
to find that, while the burthen and the freight are so far be- 
low, the sea itself should be so far above. Burthens and 
freights, at all events outside Ireland, float in the sea and 
not under it. Moreover, the puzzle is increased when we 
call to mind that the sea is composed of heads, while the freight 
consists of faces. However, it was the first day of Irish freedom ; 
silent citizens in a delirium of triumph were singing patriotic 
songs ; “the victorious Volunteers had untied the Irish Ixion from 
a torture-wheel of centuries,” and therefore we will over for 
this once a sea of heads above a freight of faces. P. s with 
legends on them were hung out “to remind the cits for what they 
were rejoicing.” We picture to ourself some enthusiastic citizen 
as he silently sang, saying to himself, with a thirst for information 
which would not have disgraced the founder of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, “ Let me see. Why am I thus 
pr yore ” and for an answer, turning his eyes from the freight 
of faces and the sea of heads to the placards that swung in the 
breeze. On one of them he would , “ The Volunteers, having 
overturned a cadaverous Repeal, will now effectuate a Real Repre- 
sentation of the People.” 

But, says Mr. Wingfield sadly, “the scene was bright, pretty, 
and picturesque, vastly engaging to the eye. So also is a skull 
wreathed with flowers, provided that the blossoms are strewn with 
lavish hand.” Certainly the blossoms that form the wreath must 
be strewn with a most lavish hand—that is to say, if blossoms in 
@ wreath can be said to be strewn at all—should we desire to turn 


nds, but even | 


a skull into a bright, pretty, picturesque sight, vastly engaging to 
the eye. But in that case we would suggest to Mr. Wingfield 
that, as the result would not be obtained till the skull was com- 
pletely hidden, for everything but the purposes of his simile it 
might just as well have been away. There was certainly one little 
blot on this festive scene. The English Viceroy had his dread of 
the college lads of Trinity, and not without reason. “ Rumour 
whispers,” writes the author, “that the wild youths will make a 
raid on him, and they have an ugly way of running a-muck with 
bludgeons and heavy stones sewn (sic) in their hanging sleeves.” 
Now we wish that Mr. Wingfield had once raised his voice 
against these cowardly brutes, with their bludgeons and their 
stones, He describes an outrage that some of them committed 
on a woman who had not given them the slightest cause 
of offence. They had previously, on the word of command, 
thrown away their stones and their bludgeons; but they had 
still left them their heavy door-keys, which, slung in kerchiefs, 
were formidable weapons. Thus armed, and being in great 
numbers, the daring college lads ventured to assault a solitary 
woman, and vowed she should have a muddy bath. “ Vainly she 
shrieked and wrung her pretty hands for mercy. .. . Her cries 
only amused her tormentors. . . . She was in piteous plight from 
mire and scratches. What rarer sport than this? The wench was 
sleek and well-to-do; it would be grand to set her floundering in 
the filthy stream before returning home to college.’ Mr. Wing- 
field describes this cowardly outrage without expressing any sym- 
pathy, so far as we can see, for the poor woman. Indeed he 
does not make it as clear as might be wished that his sympathies 
are not with the brutes who had assailed her. They belonged to 
the aristocratic portion of the college. ‘ Their blood was as hot 
and blue” as that of a wicked nobleman who came up to her 
rescue, from whose eyes “ glimmered forth the phosphorescent 
light of menace which folks dreaded in the eye of a Glandore.” 
Mr. Wingtield does, indeed, express his astonishment at one of the 
proceedings. He is astonished not that young men of birth, 
members of a learned society, should behave in a way that would 
have moved a mob of London roughs to cry shame. This does not 
apparently raise either his wonder or his anger. “ It was,” he writes. 
“one of the singular contradictions of the time that youths of 
high degree should always be ready to join the dregs of the city 
in these outrages, that members of an intensely exclusive class 
should unite with coal-porters or weavers against butchers, to the 
risk of life and limb.” The youths of high degree, however, on 
the present occasion were not guilty of this one fault. They had 
been alone in their assault on the inoffensive woman, and had not 
soiled their gentility by associating with either coal-porters or 
weavers. 

Of Mr. Wingfield’s story we know but very little. As we read 
it we were reminded how Northcote the painter once described a 
book as being fuller of words than any he had ever yet come 
across. Our author does certainly abound in words, and in nothing 
else. Nevertheless, in order to provide himself with facts, whether 
slightly distorted ones or not, he has, as he assures his sapient 
critic, read no less than sixty-eight volumes and six pamphlets. 
He gives the list, and therefore those who wish to review him can 
have no difficulty in turning to his authorities. We have no time 
to turn over either volumes or pamphlets, otherwise we should 
have liked to ascertain where Mr. Wingfield finds it recorded that 
“Mr. Handel,” years after 1783, “ averred in broken German that 
he adored the Hibernian capital.” As Handel died in 1759 it is 
not perhaps surprising that twenty or thirty years later, if he spoke 
at all, his German was somewhat broken. When he was living 
regularly upon earth it was not his German, but his English, 
that was broken. We should like to know, moreover, where it 
is stated that France at the time of the American war exclaimed, 
like some actor in a penny theatre, “Quick! a deft scheme of 
revenge!” In which of the sixty-eight books and six pamphlets 
is it written that Mr. Pitt, having a tortuous, dirty, dark game 
to play, turned up his cuffs, and played it, like the bold man he was, 
without flinching? Where does Mr. Wingtield find it recorded 
that, when the same statesman opened that murky cupboard which 
he called his mind to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, he raised his 
eyebrows as he said, “ We have an ensanguined path to tread, my 
dear Lord Clare ; but it is the shortest and the safest”? Mr. Wing- 
field does not include a French phrase-book in his list, otherwise, 
as a final question, we would have asked him to produce his au- 
thority for writing such broken French as cotite qui (sic) cotte. 
He must remember that he cannot plead the excuse which we were 
not unwilling to allow to Mr. Handel. Mr. Wingfield is still 
living, and is not attempting to speak nearly thirty years after he 
is dead and buried. He cannot meet, therefore, with any indul- 
gence, but must be called upon either to study French grammati- 
cally or never to quote it again. 


A SHROPSHIRE WORD-BOOK.* 


HEN one meets with a glossary of provincial words, one 
likes to know how far the writer is acquainted with the 
dialect he undertakes to deal with, and how far he is capable of 
distinguishing between the pronunciations in vogue in different 
parts of the country. In the present case we cannot perhaps do 


* Shropshire Word-Book: a Glossary rf Archaie and Provincial Wi 
fe used inthe County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Lendon: Triibner 
Co, 1879. 
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better than allow our readers to judge for themselves on these 
points with the aid of the author's own words :— 

In the spring of 1870 | she says] I was reading the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s 
Words and Places, when at p. 120 I came across two words—“ tine” and 
“tining ”—which struck a key-note in my memory, calling up recollections 
of the time when in early childhood I had lived in Shropshire, “far from 
the busy town ”—had heard the folk-speech day by day, and had shown 
such aptitude for “ picking it up”—words, tones, and all—that I had not 
unfrequently incurred the censure of my parents for “ speaking like a little 
Shropshire village child.” It was a great leap my mind took from now to 
then; but, as clearly as if but yesterday, I heard that, in obedience to 
some order given, “John Roberts wuz gwun odth ’is brummock an’ 
mittins to the uvver leasow to tine a glat the ship ’ad maden.” Then 
another and another phrase associated with some incident of the rural 
“surroundings” of my young days rose up before me, until at last I 
“ made notes ” of them. These I showed to a literary man of my acquaint- 
ance whom I knew to be interested in dialects. After considering them 
for a few minutes he said: “ There’s the foundation here of a good glos- 
sary ; why not make one?” That was the first idea of the work. 
However, Miss Jackson did not content herself with the words 
and idioms stored up in her memory from her earlier days, but she 
mapped out the county into districts, and paid frequent visits to 
them, in order to verify and localize each form, This, we can 
easily believe, gave her a great deal of trouble, but she had the as- 
sistance of a dozen or more gentlemen, whom she duly mentions 
in her preface. Lastly, acting on a suggestion made by Professor 
Skeat, she has represented “the sounds of the words by glossic 
symbols, according to Mr. A. J. Ellis’s method.” Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Skeat has critically revised the sheets as they passed through 
the press, and we have every confidence in the accuracy of the 
work, We must remark, however, that, like so many other 
provincial glossaries, it errs on the side of redundancy, for the 
words given are not always words peculiar to Shropshire. 

The Glossary proper is samme by outlines of the grammar at 
considerable length; but before proceeding to give specimens of 
this or any other 8 of the volume, we should like to mention 
one omission which it would be well to supply before the work is 
finished. The reader should, if possible, te told when Welsh 
ceased to be spoken in the different districts into which the 
author divides the county; for we take it that the bulk of 
the inhabitants of the rural parts of Shropshire are the de- 
scendants of Welshmen who have adopted English; nay, if we 
are not mistaken, Welsh is still to be heard in one corner of the 
county. But, however that may be, Welsh idioms seem to meet us 
frequently in this volume, and therein consists a great part of its 
interest, for one is always curious to watch the linguistic phe- 
nomena accompanying the adoption by a people of a language not 
its own. What traces, for instance, of Celtic speech still exist in 
the English of Shropshire? The first part only of the Glossary, 
ending with “ Dumble-hole,” is before us, but it contains words 
which are certainly of Celtic and Farrer Welsh origin; 
such, for instance, as argy, “an embankment made to protect 
low-lying meadows on Severn side from the river floods ”—the 
Welsh is argae “adam or embankment”; crew, “a pen for 
ducks and geese,” and swine-crue, “a swine-sty or hog-sty’—the 
Welsh crew was formerly used for a Pig-sty 5 ericks and crocks, 
‘common earthenware,” are also of Celtic origin, the Welsh re- 
presentative now being crochan, “a pot,” which implies an earlier 
and simpler form with the stem crocc. But the most curious in- 
stances perhaps are the words muchin, “a pig,” and nuchid, “a 
nearly edioke word meaning ill-nourished.” At Wem the for- 
mer is pronounced as if it were written with a k instead of ch, but 
the Clun pronunciation continues to give the ch the force of the 
guttural spirant of the Welsh mochyn, “‘a pig”; and as to the 
other word, in which the same guttural was heard, it is a sort 
of English participle of a common Welsh verb nych-u, “to stint, 
or cause to be ill-favoured,” and is assigned to Pulverbatch and 
Worthen. Here it may be noticed also that Miss Jackson or one 
of her informants (we should rather like her to have been more 
explicit on this point) heard a “weak guttural spirant” in a 
vocable which appears to be English—namely, quaigh, of which 
she speaks as a word on the verge of obsolete, meaning as a 
verb, to bend”; as a noun, a wooden vessel of “bend ware.” 
She assigns it to Corve Dale, and adds that it is “the only in- 
stance in which this sound of gh has been noted.” Such words 
as these raise the interesting question as to how long 
sounds which have become isolated in a language may survive 
in it. The fate of gh in Shropshire has been various, and 
the treatment differs considerably from that to which it has been 
submitted in the received pronunciation of English, but sike 
for sigh stands alone in the glossary, though we think it cannot 
have stood alone in the dialects of the West of England, that of 
Shropshire probably included; a style is called in the vernacular 
of a part of South Wales sticil, which is beyond doubt a loan- 
word, and nothing would explain it so satisfactorily as the exist- 
ence of a dialectic English stikel for stigel; but is not sike the 
A.-Sax. sican after all ? 

In most of the cases, however, where Miss Jackson assigns to a 
Shropshire word a Welsh origin, we venture to think that she 
is mistaken, or, at any rate, that her suggestions are to be received 
with caution. Take, for instance, such words as acker, “ to tremble 
with passion, to chatter;” bat, “a clublike implement used by 
washerwomen”; or buck, “ to wash heavy coarse linen.” And as 
to bugan, “the evil spirit, the devil,” she would connect it with 
the a hal Welsh words pweca and bwg, while she misses the 
identical Welsh term bwgan, which is the word for hobgoblin at 
this day throughout the northern half of the Principality. 

As to individual words in a language or dialect, we may have 


reason to consider them borrowed or derived from another; but to 
predicate the same of a phonological habit or a combination of 
words is a far more serious matter; however, to say the least of 
it, there are striking coincidences in both respects between Shro 
shire English and the Celtic speech of Wales. Take first 
case of such expressions as “candle of the eye” for the pupil of 
the eye, which is an exact rendering of the Welsh expression for 
the same, or “edge o’ night,” which equally renders the Welsh 
min y nos as an expression for the approach of night. Then the 
habit of taking two words so closely together as to run the one, 
so to say, into the other, which is at the root of one of the 
principal F caging of the Celtic languages of modern times— 
namely, the so-called initial’mutation of their consonants—cannot, 
we are inclined to think, be mistaken in the Salopian rules of 
sandhi, exemplified by the gluing of the n of the indefinite article 
to a following vowel, as in a narrand for “ an errand,” and an auf 
for “an oaf”; similarly in the case of the adverb “ not,” whi 
appears in this dialect as nad, liable to be shortened into a, as in 
binna we, or they wunna. But, when the negative is followed by a 
vowel, the dis retained, and “sounded in a distinct kind of way, 
apart from the na,’ as in the instance “I conna-d-abere it,” or 
“ Shouldna-d-I,” which at once remind one of such combinations 
in French as “ A-t-i/,” and other instances of the end of one 
word being taken in close connexion with the one following it. 
The coincidence is not accidental and meaningless, for the pheno- 
mena spring from a common cause to be sought in Celtic phono- 
logy, though some of the factors are now only matters of inference, 
Some glottologists are fond of urging, and probably they are right in 
doing so, that the sentence comes before the individual word in the 
history of language. The Celts certainly have always been in- 
clined to treat the sentence as their unit of speech, In a less 
degree the same remark applies to the Eastern Aryans, especially 
those of them who elaborated the Sanskrit language. 

Not a whit less interesting is the Shropshire dialect when looked 
at from the o posite point of view—namely, with regard to the 
influence of English on Welsh, especially colloquial Welsh. Of 
course, to have a complete picture of the effect of English on Welsh, 
one would require to have the dialects of all the English counties 
bordering on Wales laid under contribution. However, Shropshire 
occupies a good central position in this respect, and it is curious to 
notice how much nearer the colloquial Welsh forms come to those in 
use in Shropshire than in conventional English. But this would lead 
us into technicalities for which we have no space, and we pass on 
to remark that the Welsh alphabet, however strange it may now 
aw to the English eye, owes several of its peculiarities to old 

nglish usage and pronunciation; for instance, the Welsh habit 
of using f for the sound of v is derived from the same use which 
was regularly made of it in English at one time. Another of the 
remarkable features of Welsh orthography is the use of dd to re- 
present the sound of soft tf, as in the English word this ; the origin 
of this habit has never been very clearly made out ; but we are in- 
clined to think that it also may be traced to the English border of 
Offa’s Dyke. At any rate, it is remarkable that the Shropshire 
pronunciation of words like adder and ladder gives the dental the 
sound of th in this, If it was once pretty common in the western 
counties of England, we should have no hesitation in regarding it 
as the vera causa of the Welsh connecting that sound with the 
digraph dd. In any case, the question deserves to be looked into 
again, and all traces in other counties of England of this pronun- 
ciation of the dental in words which are in book-English written 
with dd should be carefully recorded. 

Among the miscellaneous curiosities of the Shropshire dialect 
may be noticed the use of a demoniacal nomenclature of some ex- 
tent, ane | where vegetables are concerned ; witness the fol- 
lowing—Devil’s Churn-Staff, Devil’s Corn, Devil’s Curry-Comb, 
Devil’s Guts, Devil’s Men and Women, Devil’s Posy, piney but 
not least, the Devil’s Snuff-Box. But such names as these are not 
so difficult to understand as Arriman, by which, we must confess, 
we are fairly puzzled; it seems to mean the crested newt, and Miss 
Jackson leads one to the conclusion that she connects or identifies 
the name with that of Ahriman ; she gives an extract from Kelly’s 
Indo-European Tradition and Folklore, which ends as follows :— 

The white haoma is a fabulous plant which grows in heaven, in the 
Vouru Kasha, in which lake ten fish keep incessant watch upon a lizard, 
sent by the evil power, Agramainyus (Ahriman), for the destruction of the 
haoma. This hostile lizard is the serpent or dragon of India. 

But she has forgotten to tell us what superstitions or popular 
beliefs, if any, attach to the triton crestatus, which the colliers of 
Shropshire call arriman. The Shropshire dialect, like most others, 
is not without its fine words; one of these is dubous, which is 
correctly pronounced joobus, so that an undecided person, we are 
told, is said to be joobus-minded. And such a word as bundation, for 
plenty, has probably an important part to play in rustic eloquence ; 
ut nothing, we think, can come up to the mark of the consummate 
satisfaction and air of savoir vivre with which the Shropshire 
vincial utters the word disannull, where other o—_ are foreed to 
have recourse to the more cumbersome word inconvenience ; we 
could more easily imagine than describe the effect it must have ona 
stranger to be told “ Yo’ can come in, yo 6énna disannul the 
ladies.” Perhaps this is the place to mention that negatives do 
not in the least disannull one another in Shropshire English, and 
you may go on heaping one on another without any scruples as to 
the consequence, and say “ I'll never nigh that ’ousé never no 
more”; but you must bear in mind that you may also double your 


numbers as often as you like in — words so long as you 
are not led astray by the sound. Z'wo-double is one of the in- 
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stances in point, and it has its foundation in Welsh; but Shrop- 
shire folks know how to improve on it, as will be seen from the 
following note which Miss Jackson gives on its synonym double- 
couple :— 

Reduplication of this kind is very general in Shropshire—two twins for 
twins. Betty Roberts of Castle Pulverbatch, speaking of her daughter, 
said, “ Yo’ remember Saara, ma’am ; well, ’er got married, an’ in a twelve- 
month ’er wuz pit to bed of a double birth o” two twins.” Betty's auditor 
computed these to be eight children! 
Churchyard (Salop) is the following epitaph (date A.p. 1300) :— 

They were Two Twins in birth both join’d; 
Great is their gain in Hopes to find. 

We shall close these remarks with the note on Dog-men, which 
used to be the official term for church beadles at Bishop’s Castle 
and elsewhere in Shropshire, as it was a part of their duty to whip 
out of church the dogs which followed the rustics to their places 
of worship. This, however, was only a part of their duty, and the 
office, which ceased to exist in 1830, deserves to be revived in 
many country parishes for more than one reason, as our readers 
will acknowledge after reading the following entry, which Miss 
Jackson quotes from the Clun Churchwardens’ Accounts :— 

July 17th, 1741. Then agreed with Henry Howells to give him ten 
shillings until Lady Day next for Whipping the doggs out of the Church 
serviss Time, and keeping people from Sleeping in Church During Divine 
service, and to be paid him by the Churchwardens that are in Office for the 
time Being. 


POYNTER’S LECTURES ON ART.* 


iw a modest preface to a very interesting volume, Mr. Poynter 
announces certain general views on the subject of art criti- 
cism. A little while ago the world was gravely informed by Mr. 
Whistler that the only competent critics of art are the artists 
themselves, and now Mr. Poynter comes forward to declare with 
no less emphasis that the labours of criticism are scarcely worthy 
of an artist’s attention. He has arrived at the conclusion that “ it is 
much easier to write about art than to practise it”; and he is further 
of opinion that, as example is better than precept, the more time 
he devotes in the future to painting and the less to lecturing, the 
better it will be for his art and for those who are interested in it. 
Mr. Poynter is of course speaking with — reference to his 
own case, and, in spite of the unquestionable value of much that 
he has written, he is probably justified in the belief that his lite- 
ye is not of such a kind as to justify any serious sacrifice 
of his art. Whether it is really easier to write about art than to 
paint pictures is, however, quite another question. It is perhaps easier 
to write badly than to paint badly, even the most worth- 
less painting presupposes a certain measure of technical knowledge 
which is not possessed by all the world ; but when we bear in mind 
that the literature of criticism has repeatedly engaged the high- 
est intellectual powers, and that it is capable of calling 
forth the most subtle qualities of thought and style, it will appear 
more than hazardous to venture upon any general assertion as to 
the ease with which it may be practised. Such a comparison as 
Mr. Poynter has attempted is, therefore, both fruitless and mis- 
leading. In the hands of a teacher who uses language merely as 
a means of instruction to his class, the practice of literature may, 
no doubt, be made to seem a very simple affair. That Mr. Poyn- 
ter’s own labours as a writer have quite other and higher claims to 
consideration we shall presently try to show, but there is perhaps 
enough in the particular purpose of his work and in the inherent 
limitations of his method to account for the theory he has in- 


These lectures, with one or two exceptions, were originally com- 
posed for the benefit of art students in the Slade School or at 
South Kensington. The aim of their author has therefore been 
not so much criticism as instruction, and it is rather by an after- 
thought that they have been offered to the judgment of the general 
public. This one circumstance sufficiently explains both the choice 
of topics and the particular mode in which they are treated. It 
helps us to understand and to excuse certain ities of style 
that would have been quite out of place in a work of purely cri- 
tical character, and it enables the reader to appreciate the motive 
of the harsh and sometimes inadequate judgments which the 
writer is tempted to pass upon the art of his own time. 
Mr. Poynter's occasional references to the contemporary school 

France, for 0m Ye do but scant justice to the claims 
of its more enlightened leaders. He does not ‘affect to recognize 
at their right value the nobler efforts either of French painting or 
of French sculpture; for he is chiefly concerned to point out to 
his pupils the faults which they must strive to avoid. It is 
to characterize a whole 
8c the most ordinary viees of its average exponents; but 
the result is not the less illiberal and incomplete from a critical 
standpoint. It is only when he has to speak of the achieve- 
ments of the past that Mr. Poynter fairly casts aside the austere 
manners of the teacher ; and it is here, therefore, that his capa- 
bilities as a critic are displayed to the best advantage. The two 


to deal with the genius of Michael Angelo. A profound 
study of his subject is enlightened by the keenest sympathy with 
the master’s strongly marked individuality ; and for once he is 
By Edward J. Poynter, R.A. London: 


On a gravestone in Edgmond | 


able to speak with a devotion equal to his knowledge. In the 
first of these essays Mr. Poynter directs attention to the searching 
realism which forms the sure basis of Michael Angelo’s sublime 
invention. Taking for his text the decorative figures on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel he points out with admirable clear- 
ness and in worthy language the qualities of design which distin- 
guish the highest art of Florence from that of ancient Greece ; and 
this distinction has rarely been better expressed than in the follow- 
ing sentences :— 

I have referred a while back to the predominance of one or other of the 
faculties which ¢o to the making of high artistic work ; I mean the powers 
of design and of imitation. Now in Greek art the love of design seems to 
predominate over that of imitation ; in Michael Angelo’s the two seem to 
hold an equal place. I do not mean that the Greeks had less of the imita- 
tive faculty, but that they kept it in subordination to that of design. Nor 
do I say that Michael Angelo in any way excelled the Greeks in anything 
that he did in the way of study from nature, for the work of Phidias is 
brought to a perfection of truth and beauty which Michael Angelo 
may have striven after, but which he certainly never achieved, at all 
events in his sculpture ; though I shall show you a copy of one of his 
painted figures shortly, which to my mind equals in perfection of 
beauty anything done by Phidias, and that out of the force of 
his ewn single genius, for the work of Phidias was completely un- 
known to him, But this I say, that Michael Angelo’s best work is in no 
way inferior to the very highest Greek work in point of design, and that 
his imitative faculty not being kept in subordination he was able to see 
truths which no Greek ever dreamed of expressing. Above all, his vast 
imaginative gift, the stormy poetry of his mind, the passionate Italian 
nature that was in him, the soul of Dante living again in another form and 
finding its expression in another art, led him to contemplate a treatment of 
the human form which the intellectual Greek considered beyond the range 
of his art. 

There are other passages in this essay which bear witness to the 
exceptional sympathy that the writer feels for his subject. Mr. 
Poynter always strives to be just even towards forms of art for 
which he has little respect; but justice is not the only quality 
needed in a critic who attempts to treat of the divergent aims of 
different schools, and there are instances in which his judgment is 
unsatisfying and incomplete by reason of the absence of the kind 
of sympathy which he exhibits towards the art of Michael Angelo. 
The second essay on this subject is devoted to refuting some 
monstrous assertions contained in a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Ruskin. Granting that the thing was worth doing at all, it 
may be admitted that Mr. Poynter has very thoroughly accom- 
plished his task. But, in truth, Mr. Ruskin’s perversity of judg- 
ment in regard to the art of Michael Angelo is only an extreme 
illustration of a radical inability to appreciate the value of all 
great artistic achievement which depends upon the beauty of the 
human form. It is perhaps more extravagantly expressed in this 
instance than in others, but it will scarcely be cured by aay amount 
of argument, however logical or convincing. The service that Mr, 
Ruskin has done to the cause of art scarcely depends upon his 
judgment of individual artists, and he is to be reckoned rather as 
a moralist whose efforts have introduced a more serious spirit into 
the consideration of artistic subjects than as a competent critic of 
style or invention. 

The remaining lectures in this volume are more directly ad- 
dressed to professional students. In the first the lecturer enters 
upon a comparison of old and new art, and endeavours to offer an 
explanation of the causes which have led to the successive revo- 
lutions of style in the schools of modern Europe. But in trying 
to distinguish the source of what he conceives to be the decline in 
the character of artistic production Mr. Poynter errs, we think, in 
detaching art too completely from the general movement of intel- 
lectualideas. Wherever it has any vitality, art, like literature, must 
be an expression of its epoch; and we must look to influences that are 
beyond the control of individual artists in order to understand 
how painting and sculpture have wandered so far from the ideal 
of the past. It is no doubt true that since the decay of the 
Florentine school art, as a mode of expressing the higher truths of 
human beauty and human passion, has steadily declined in power. 
But art is only one of several forms in which the nobler thoughts 
of men may be embodied, and the interval that has elapsed since 
the failure of Italian painting has witnessed the production of 
some of the grandest examples of imaginative literature. There 
were reasons in the altered conditions of social life, and still more 
perhaps in the disturbance of religious thought, why literature 
should absorb for a while some of the intellectual resources which 
painting had previously employed. And there were reasons also 
in the conditions of art itself why any further development 
of ideal invention was for the moment impossible. The very 
splendour of what was already accomplished had ex- 
hausted the material upon which the artist laboured, and 
it was almost inevitable that a reaction should set in towards 
a return to nature and a more indiscriminate imitation 
of natural forms. The beginnings of this reaction are already 
evident in the later works of the Venetian school; and, when 
we pass from Italy to the North, we find all the several 
styles of painting which Mr. Poynter classes in the category of 
Imitative art already firmly established. It is, to our thinking, 
therefore a mistake to ascribe such a change as this either to the 
exaggerated study of sentiment or to the failing independence of 
artists “who have allowed themselves to be led by the opinion of 
the public instead of being, as of old, indifferent to it”; and it i 
we believe, a still graver error to attempt to appraise the value of 
different kinds of painting by reference to the nature of the sub- 
jects chosen for representation. The distinction which Mr. Poynter 
draws between creative and imitative art is in itself entirely just; 
but it is a distinction which depends upon the personality of the 
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artist, and ndét upon the material with which he works. Even Mr. 
Poynter, in a sweeping characterization of Dutch painting, ex- 
cepts the art of Rembraiidt, whom he justly styles “one of the 
greatest geniuses of the world.” And yet it must be remembered 
that Rembrandt's claims to such a title certainly do not rest upon 
his treatment of the themes which had formed the material of the 
imaginative schools of Italy. His genius was most strongly dis- 
layed in those two departments of portrait and landscape which 
. Poynter here relegates to an inferior position, and this one 
instance would alone be conclusive against such a system of 
classification as he has striven to establish. But the practical 
value of Mr. Poynter's comparison of old art and new is partly 
independent of the soundness of his critical principles. His main 
purpose in this lecture is to urge forward the revival of that earlier 
art which dealt with the higher realities of passion and the nobler 
qualities of design, and he may be pardoned if he somewhat ex- 
aggerates the relative value of those ideal aims which art has too 
long neglected. 

In the following lecture Mr. Poynter discusses various systems of 
art education, describing in detail the career of an art-student in 
France, and dwelling especially upoa the importance of constant 
study from the living model. He is disposed to look with very 
little favour upon the custom which at one time prevailed in our 
English schools, of excluding the student from the life-class until 
he had learned to make a certain number of stippled drawings 
from the antique. This, as he justly observes, is to reverse the 
natural order of things, “ for, until the student knows something 
of the construction of the human body from the living model, it is 
impossible he can understand the generalized and idealized forms 
in Greek sculpture.” Mr. Poynter returns to this subject in a 
subsequent lecture, where he also discusses more particularly the 
means of acquiring a sound knowledge of the principles of colour 
and the laws of tone. The writer's successful organization of the 
Slade School, and the important reforms which he has introduced 
into the system of teaching at South Kensington, give the weight 
of practical authority to all that he has to say upon these important 
topics, and if the volume before us contained nothing more than 
these two lectures, it would deserve to rank as a very serious con- 
tribution towards the study of a subject that has been very little 
understood in England. The necessity of sound, technical training, 
as the basis of all art, has been somewhat obscured by the popular 
appreciation of a kind of sentiment which even a most imperfect 

inter can command; but, to quote a sentence from the lecture 

fore us, “It is useless for an artist to put forward his poetical 
feeling, depth of religious sentiment, attention to beauty of 
detail, earnestness of intention, or any other quality, in the place 
of the workmanlike power which shall enable him to place his in- 
tentions before us in artistic form.” 


PLATT LAND.* 
yy ordinary length of Herr Spielhagen’s ngvels assures him 


an ample stage, yet, roomy as it is, he is apt to overcrowd it. 
Characters of more or less importance come pressing to the front, 
while there are a host of minor personages behind with whom we 
have hardly time to form even a passing acquaintance. As names 
recur in the course of our reading we must tax our memories as 
to the people to whom they belong, which is so far a blemish in 
art that it tends to distract the attention which should be con- 
centrated. As many of these good people are dropped quietly out 
of the story, it is sometimes difficult to see why they need have 
been introduced at all; and even persons who have figured in 
leading parts are disposed of with scanty ceremony. Perhaps 
we are the more ready to resent this practice of his, since his plots, 
which are invariably somewhat intricate, demand and deserve un- 
divided attention. They have evidently been thought out before- 
hand in their most minute details. You soon discover that casual 
allusions and observations have a significance that has altogether 
escaped you at the time. The author leads you artfully to 
the mistaken conclusions which prepare exciting surprises; and 
yet, on looking back, it is impossible to charge him with 
actual deceit. On the contrary, he might point triumphantly 
to passages that are pregnant with indications which it pleased 
you to neglect, or the hidden meaning of which you mis- 
. His method requires some patience on the part 
of the reader. He does not dash into the middle of the sub- 
and fix the attention in his opening He begins de- 
berately to map out a country for you and to present you to the 
inhabitants singly and by groups. Or, to change the metaphor, 
he lays his foundation solidly and then raises his edifice stage by 
stage. But if you are content to keep close at his elbow—for he is 
not a novelist who tolerates skipping—your patience will be re- 
warded sooner or later, and you read on with ever-increasing in- 
terest, till you are sorry to come to the end of a book that in its 
beginnings had threatened to bore you. 

Spielhagen’s pictures of North Germany are exceedingly graphic ; 
and, so far as foreigners are concerned, they are instructive as well 
as entertaining. For ourselves, we prefer Platt Land to the 
author’s last novel, which we believe to have been more popular 
than any that preceded it. In Sturm und Fluth Spielhagen sought 


his sensational episodes in phases of German life which are compara- | 


tively novel there, although by no means peculiar to that country. 


* Platt Land. By Friedrich Spielhagen. Leipsic: Staackmann. 1879. 


We had storms and submersions, metaphorically as well as literally, 
We were involved in the intrigues of speculators who had gradu- 
ated in the school of the famous Dr. Strousberg, and were caught 
in a full financial crisis. In Platt Land there is a tone of old- 
fashioned romance and mystery which is made ge sg enough b 
the date of the story, and is in keeping with the scenery an 
habits of a wild and primitive district. ‘The time is 1840 or there- 
abouts, when stirring events might have passed in Northern 
Pomerania within the memory of middle-aged men. The province 
had been transferred from Sweden to Prussia during the great 
European convulsions ; it had been crushed under the weight of the 
French occupation, and risen with the rest of Germany on the 
retreat of the foreigners from Leipsic. But when the young 
Baron Gerhard von Bacha arrives there to serve an apprenticeship 
to the management of property on one of the enormous estates that 
are farmed by the landowners, our first impressions give us no 
idea of anything but a very commonplace state of existence. And 
we have as little suspicion that Herr Zempin, the great agricul- 
turist who is Gerhard’s hospitable entertainer, is anything but 
what he appears to be—the frankest, heartiest, and most jovial of 
men. In fact, his single failing seems to be that he carries the 
virtue of hospitality to excess. His house and table are open to 
all his neighbours; his light-hearted and coquettish little wife 
does the honours in a series of impromptu fétes, so that in the 
course of the first few days Gerhard makes the acquaintance of 
all the neighbourhood. Perhaps Frau Zempin flirts a little too 
much; but her open-hearted husband and she understand each 
other; while their profuse hospitality is apparently justified by 
the evident prosperity of the wealthy ae 

Gradually, however, lights and shadows begin to break over the 
monotony of the “ flat country”; and we are sensible of a sombre 
atmosphere of mystery that goes on steadily thickening. Gerhard is 
a quiet but shrewd observer, and he is made sensitive to what passes 
around him by the dash of romance in his nature. His character, 
simple as it is, is perhaps one of the best sustained in the novel; 
and its candour and calm self-control come in as a refreshing and 
agreeable relief to the outbursts of the stormy natures about 
him. Notwithstanding his intelligence and habit of self-command, 
he has much of the ardour of ingenuous youth, and quickly com- 
mits himself both in love and friendship. He is won by the 
frank good-humour of his host, who takes an extraordinary fancy 
to him at first sight; and he falls over head and ears in love 
with a provocatively bewitching young woman, We may ob- 
serve, by the way, that Spielhagen’s North-country Germans show 
none of the comparative coldness and phlegm which we are in 
the habit of associating with the climate of the North. This 
Fraulein Maggie literally throws herself into Gerhard’s arms 
at a moment's notice and on the first intimation that they 
are open to receive her; while Frau Zempin afterwards de- 
clares her irrepressible ion for him with a frankness 
which leaves nothing to desire. As for Gerhard, though his 
principles make him repel the advances of the married lady, he 
seems to think that Maggie’s demonstrative affection only luke 
the young lady a charm the more. Meantime he is brought in 
contact with many other beings who are ——— more mys- 
terious and certainly more reserved. There is Maggie’s father, the 
brother of Herr Zempin, a misanthrope slightly touched in the 
brain, with an eccentric passion for birds which has won him the 
sobriquet of the Fowler. There is a moody forester who shrinks 
from his kind even more than the Fowler, though, like him, he 
makes an exception in favour of Gerhard. But if he is attracted 
to both these men by an inexplicable sympathy, there is a third 
who exercises as strange a repulsion on him. This is the more re- 
markable because old Badder Deep (Badder is Low-German for 
father), appears to be what the French call absolutely nul. He 
seems a simple-minded old family retainer, who is always wan- 
dering purposelessly about the place, paying but slight attention to 
anything or anybody. We are gradually made to feel, as Gerhard 
does, that these three men, though two of the three at least are 
avowed enemies, are linked together by some common secret in 
their antecedents. And soon the plot thickens. Gerhard comes 
on the traces of a missing grandfather, who had disappeared on 
the retreat from Moscow with the money and the vouchers for a 
large fortune which he was carrying about on his person. Sus- 
Picion is directed naturally enough to the guilty persons by the 
discovery of intercepted letters written by a French officer who 
was travelling in old Von Bacha’s company. There is something 
very dramatic in the way in which it is gradually brought 
home to Gerhard that the preliminaries of the crime must have 
been arranged in the very house in which he has received 
so hearty a welcome. e recognizes in the narrative that 
gives the prelude to the tragedy the unmistakable articles of 
old-fashioned furniture of which he has himself been making 
daily use. Gerhard is satisfied as to the identity of the culprits 
and of their descendants who are profiting by the fruits of the 
crime. Then he has to decide some em ing questions of 
casuistry, which love helps him to solve in ance with 
Christian charity. Friulein Maggie had chosen to jilt him in 
the very moment of promising to be his for all time; and Ger- 
hard has transferred his affections to her sister, who has a far 
more soft and sterling nature. Edith is undoubtedly the child of 
a man who had imbrued his hands in the blood of the Von Bachas ; 
yet it obviously would be a hard and cruel measure to visit the 
guilt of the father on the children. In fact, contrary to what 
would have been the case in nineteen novels out of twenty, cir- 
cumstances are so arranged that vengeance is left to a higher 
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Power; and Gerhard carries the spirit of forgiveness so far as to 
marry his Edith with a calm conscience. 

The details of these love affairs of his are the weakest parts of a 
really clever novel; but then the author himself has evidently be- 
stowed comparatively little attention on them. We are reminded of 
Gerhard’s absorbing passion for Edith at every turn; it is a pas- 
sion in which the most ardent admiration is tempered by respect 
for a saintly character. It consoles him under the very anxieties 
it creates ; and governs his conduct in the most embarrassing emer- 
— But though his thoughts go out to the beloved one in his 

orest rides and in the solitude of his chamber when he sits 
watching through the night, he has little time to spare for personal 
interviews. Except on rare occasions we are never indulged with 
those interchanges of sentiment which cost the most practised novel- 
writers an infinity of trouble,and which, when successful, are the 
delight of their lady readers. As Gerhard has his hands far too 
full to be perpetually riding over to his ladylove’s residence, so 
the complicated action goes on far too fast for the author to have 
much leisure for sentimental raptures. The perpetrators of the 
deeds of assassination and robbery have to be convicted to our 
satisfaction, though none of the survivors are brought to human 
justice. But besides that, there is a great deal of unmasking to be 
done, and Gerhard has to submit, as matters are cleared up, to much 
— disillusioning. The fair-seeming Herr Zempin proves to 
arank impostor. It is the least of our discoveries that he has 
been living like a man of large fortune while he hardly knew 
where to turn for a thaler. His fond relations with his pretty 
wile have been a sham. Jealous as an Othello, he has played the 
domestic tyrant in private; while, if his wife has given him 
good cause for jealousy, she may say with truth she has ample 
rovocation. He has beena very Don Juan in the quiet neigh- 
ourhood, and a heartless and rather shabby Don Juan to boot ; he 
has carried on his amours in all classes of society, and has ruined 
the country maidens wholesale whose families were in some degree 
his vassals and dependents. And he has done all this with such 
systematic deceit that he has succeeded in throwing dust in the eyes 
of the respectable neighbours who have crowded to his board and 
been charmed with his society. Yet, all unworthy as he is, Herr 
Spielhagen succeeds to the last in making us sensible of a sort of 
kindness for the man, which forces us to feel a certain sympathy for 
his fate and his well-deserved misfortunes. This may be inditferent 
morality, but unquestionably it is clever art, and it contributes to 
sustaining the growing interest which is brought to a climax in 
the concluding chapters. 


ANCIENT WRITING.* 


7_aees are books which no man living could undertake to read 
-& through. It is said, but on questionable authority, that people 
have read every word of Johnson's Dictionary or Button’s Natural 
History, and survived to tell the tale. Yet such books are often 
by no means without interest ; some of them are really entertain- 
ing. Among the innumerable publications of the present day it 
often happens that a novel is as hard to read as a sale catalogue. 
Sometimes the catalogue reveals telling situations and even a plot, 
which might put many tale writers to shame, The books before 
us, contaiving, as they do, materials for the complete history of 
the art of writing as it has been practised in England for a thou- 
sand years, are, on the whole, not only instructive, but in places 
actually amusing. They represent a phase of history seldom de- 
scribed, of which few of us remember anything, and yet of paramount 
wo to the student, not only of literature, but of art, of 
archeology and of philology in particular. The first describes the 
wonderful collection of illuminated manuscripts in the British 
Museum, a collection of which thousands who have never seen it 
are proud. The second shows us how such books were made, and 
gives us, in a series of beautifully executed plates, facsimiles of the 
various styles of handwriting which were in vogue among us, not 
only before the invention of the art of printing, but for centuries 
since. It will be new to many who have not themselves examined 
ancient documents to hear that the older the writing is the more 
clear it is; or, to quote the words of Cayley, who was Keeper of 
the Records in the Augmentation Office in the beginning of the 
century, “ The Character or Handwriting of ancient Records, as 
far as my observation has extended, has gradually degenerated 
from Age to Age.” Nothing is more surprising than to find a 
charter of, let us say, the time of the so-called Heptarchy, “as 
plain as print,” while only a reader acquainted with old manu- 
scripts can read a common law paper of the reign of James I. In 
the older writing the letters are large, round, and open. There 
are few abbreviations, and the capital letters and initials are per- 
fectly distinct. In the latter half of the eleventh century writing 
had begun to alter for the worse; and, though many docu- 
ments of the time are as clearly written as of old, some, 
and notably the copies of Domesday Book which have come 
down to us, are often very obscure. When we get to the 
reign of Henry III., in the thirteenth century, the difficulty of 
reading manuscript is greatly increased. The character is gener- 
ally much smaller, and abbreviations are in common use, but by 
no means uniform; so that the reader, accustomed perhaps to 


* Early Drawings and Illuminations in the British Museum. By W. 
de G. Birch and Henry Jenner. London: Bagster. 1879. 

Wright's Court-hand Restored. A new Edition. By C. Trice Martin. 
Loadon: Reeves & Turner. 1879. 


Latin Bibles, of which there are hundreds of this date, is unable 
to interpret a charter without painful study. Yet this was the 
age in which the decoration of books by what we call illumination 
was at its highest point of perfection. After the reign of 
Richard II.—that is to say, in. the beginning of the fifteenth 
century—writing assumed more and more a regular and orna- 
mental character, but the difficulties of reading it do not increase 
in proportion, although the extreme regularity of some of the 
later manuscripts is such that it is hard to distinguish one letter 
from another, and the contractions, far from presenting a difficulty, 
are comparatively a safeguard and assistance. It is from this 
habitual uniformity that the differeuce between n and wis lost; 
and to it we owe the disputed text in the “ Te Deum ”—“ fac cum 
Sanctis numerari,” or “ munerari,” which in our Book of Common 
Prayer is rendered “numbered,” aithough the older manuscripts 
would generally justify “rewarded.” A similar example occurs 
in the well-known poem of Bernard of Morlaix from which 
Dr. Neale took his “Jerusalem the Golden.” One line is as 
follows in the manucript :— 


Plaude, ciuis meus, est tua pars Deus, ejus es et sis. 


Here, for the second word, all the early and the latest editors have 
read ‘“cinis,” yet, though it may be objected to on the score of 
quantity, “civis” should almost certainly be the reading. It 
would be easy to multiply examples, When printing was intro- 
duced writing diverged more and more from print. This diver- 
gence took effect in two directions ; ordinary letter writers adopted 
a current hand still in use, but modified by the idiosyncrasy of 
each individual writer; and writers of documents of a permanent 
kind, such as law deeds, adopted a form of character so unlike 
either running hand, print, or old manuscript, that, at the present 
day, few except experts can read it. Mr. Trice Martin’s edition of 
Wright's Court-hand Restored is designed to assist the student, not 
only of old English manuscript, but of the much more crabbed 
and difficult documents of which the larger part of our present 
collection of Public Records consists. He has added to the older 
editions, the first of which was printed more than a century ago, 
seven plates of facsimiles of manuseripts of all ages, from a 
charter granted by Coenuulf, or Kenulf, King of Mercia in 812, 
down to the expenses of Queen Mary’s household, and the 
Minister’s accounts under James I. A glance at the first and 
last of these seven supplementary plates will enable a modern 
reader to judge in a moment of the immensely greater obscurity of 
the later style. At the end of the volume Mr. Martin has added 
a kind of abbreviated Du Cange for English readers, and has in- 
creased the lists of local names, especially those of Irish places, 
originally formed by Wright. 

If Mr. Martin's book is indispensable to the reader of historical 
documents and to every new student of the Public Records, as 
well as to lawyers and their clerks, the volume edited by Mr. 
Birch and Mr. Jenner must be consulted by every one who would 
know the art treasures of the manuscript department of the British 
Museum. It is strange, but not unaccountable, that so many 
writers on Engjish art know it only in its later development, 
and have no acquaintance with the works of painters who 
form a complete and unbroken succession from the days of 
St. Dunstan to those of Hilliard and Oliver; painters who 
laboured, it is true, for the most part in producing miniatures of 
small size, but who in many cases revealed a genius for true 
greatness and breadth of etfect, for expression and harmony, 
by no means unworthy of modern recognition. In the second 
edition of Miss Kate Thompson’s Public Picture Galleries, this 
recognition is perhaps for the first time accorded to our old 
artists, and in the Grosvenor Gallery last winter there were nu- 
merous specimens of painting of the original and native English 
school. Miss Thompson in her summarized list of English artists 
begins with Nicholas Hilliard, who was born in 1547, and who is 
rather to be reckoned as among the last of the painters on vellum, 
than as the first of the modern school. What painting on vellum 
was may be seen by a reference to Early Drawinys and Illumina- 
tions, where in a series of photo-lithographic illustrations from 
manuscripts we have several, especially among the older examples, 
of which Englishmen may feel justly proud. 

It will be advisable to give some account of the contents of this 
useful volume. The full title describes it as a work on the early 
drawings and illuminations, and a dictionary of subjects in the 
British Museum. Like many other good books, it labours under 
the defect of not having a title sufficiently distinct for practical 
purposes, and will probably be referred to most conveniently as 
“ Birch and Jenner.” But we have few other faults to find with 
it, except perhaps that in the list of the most remarkable 
manuscripts a little more might have been added by way of de- 
scription. Thus no one would suppose that “ Nero, D. viii. Sketch 
of a monastery ” was the list of benefactors to St. Alban’s Abbey 
—a book abounding in remarkable pictures, portraits, and views, 
and one of the greatest favourites with students. This, if we mis- 
take not, is the book which contains the famous sentence on Abbot 
John of Berkhamsted, who had made himself unpopular by an en- 
deavour to reform the morals of the monastery. His portrait 
represents him wringing his hands with an expression of remorse 
on his countenance; “ quia nichil memorabile fecit in vita nichil 
de eo ponimus in presenti pagina; sed lectorem monemus ut 
Omnipotenti pro ejus anima preces fundat.” The grim humour of 
this is inimitable. 

The introduction contains an account of Service Books, and 
| traces the general history of illumination from the earliest time. 
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It also gives a list of the different collections: which go to make 
up the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, and de- 
scribes the admirable Classed Catalogue which Mr. Bond has 
left as a standing monument of his industry. The whole col- 
lection consists of some fifty thousand volumes, and the cata- 
logue alone fills upwards of a hundred. The introduction is 
followed by a list of typical illustrated manuscripts to serve as 
a guide for the student who may wish only to see the best 
of its kind. Then comes the most important and valuable 

of the book, the Dictionary of Subjects. Thus under “ Abel, 
a of,” we have references to six illuminations, in one of 
which we are told that he is represented “struck on the head 
with a wooden mallet.” At certain places there is a long note, 
intended to assist the searcher, as under “ Angel,” “ Animals,” 
“ Apocalypse,” and soon. At the word “ Author” we have an ac- 
count of those pictures in which an author is represented offering 
his book to a patron. The note on representations of our Saviour 
js exhaustive in its character, and resembles rather an article in a 
cyclopedia. The corresponding list of illuminations relating to 
the Life and Passion occupies twenty pages, and will be found 
invaluable. The word “ Papyrus” is the subject of a short but 
very interesting note on the manuscripts of ancient Egypt, from 
which it appears that the hieratic character, which must be looked 
upon as the lineal ancestor of our own alphabet, was in use as 
early asthe fourth dynasty. Under “Thomas” we are told that St. 
‘Thomas of Canterbury, “so great a favourite in England until his 
disestablishment by Henry VIII., would probably be more fre- 
quently found in pictures,” were it not for the stringency of an 
Act of Parliament which ordered even his name to be erased from 
all service books. There are, nevertheless, many miniatures repre- 
senting the martyrdom, but they invariably make the mistake of 
representing the Archbishop celebrating mass, although the murder 
took place, as is well known, in the afternoon, and when Becket 
was actually engaged at Vespers. So much for contemporary 
evidence, for some of these manuscripts were written and painted 
early in the twelfth century. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


N Mr. Reynolds's preface to his volume called the Jodel 
Locomotive Engineer (1) he says, “In view of the granting | 
of certiticates to locomotive engineers, firemen, and engine-boys, [ 
have endeavoured to place before them models of self-help and self- 
reliance; rules that re proved themselves correct a thousand | 
times over; and practice of the best possible railway service.” No 
better plan could be devised for the purpose of the book. Whether 
the purpose is in itself a good one, whether it is desirable to 
introduce the proposed system into the calling of engine- 
drivers, we cannot take upon ourselves to decide; but it will be | 
only ijair to Mr. Reynolds, who has evidently given much pains 
and thought to a matter of which he has practical experience, to 
quote the words in which he clearly sets forth the chief reason 
which he has for proposing certificates for engineers, firemen, and 
engine-boys. “I have not only shown,” he writes, “how a man’s 
nature may be cultivated, but how it may be trained for the 
benefit not only of the man himself, but also for the railway Com- | 
pany and the public. As now constituted, the service is un- | 
popular. Hundreds of men into the steam-sheds in a year, | 
who in a few weeks go away The ground is perished 
for want of cultivation, Every possible effort, as far as engines are | 
concerned, has been made to. improve the service of our railway — 
engineers ; but the improvement we want and must have will be 
of no avail unless it commences within the men first, so that the | 
leaven may leaven the whole lump.” Mr. Reynolds goes on to 
say that there is no reason why each man “should not be en- 
couraged to exhibit more intellectual skill in describing the engine 
fully on paper before passing for a driver; if he cannot write, 
don't pass him.” Then, it is s ted, he might go on a stage 
further, and give a description of the working of the engine and of 
the traffic, and then “go astep higher and grapple with higher 
questions, touching Rhy se that govern combustion and the action 
of the steam in the cylinder, and prove himself fit for a higher 
position.” As we have said, we leave it to others to decide 
on the desirableness of Mr. Reynolds’s plan. His taking up the 
matter has at least led to his producing a volume the interest of 
which will not te confined to the of men for whom it is 
specially designed. No one, indeed, can well fail to be interested 
in the history of the locomotive engine. Mr. Reynolds uy, his | 
story with an account of the road-engine made in 1763 by Cugnot, 
@ native of Lorraine. This is preserved in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers in Paris. “It has a small copper boiler with a 
furnace inside, and fitted with two small chimneys, two small 
cylinders and two connecting-rods, acting alternately upon a single 
driving-wheel. The combination is capital; some time after we 
adopted the two cylinders, and here, in 1763, was done what 
Stephenson patented in 1815, namely, to connect the coupling- 
rod toa pin in the spoke of the wheel.” This engine was upset 
in rounding a corner, “and poor Cugnot became a ruined 
man.” Next comes a reference to an engine made by Murdoch of | 
Birmingham, of which, however, no detailed account is given; 


(1) The Model Locomotive Engineer, Fireman, and Engine-Boy ; com- 
wrising a Historical Notice of the Pioneer Locomotive Engines and their | 
Inventors. Wiha Project for the Establishment of Certificates of Quali- 
frcation in the Running Service of Railways. By Michael Reynolds, Member 
of the Society of Engizeers, Author of “ Locomotive-Engine Driving.” 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 


and then we hear of Richard Trevethick, a mining captain, who 
“first made an engine to run on rails.” The narrative of 
Trevethick’s life and its struggles is singularly interesting, and is 
closely followed by an account of Stephenson. The remainder of 
the book is entitled “‘ Certificates of Qualifications in the —— 
Service, Locomotive Department,” and deals more entirely wit 
technical matters. We will quote one’more passage, which pleads 
for the introduction of the author’s project, and leave the book to 
speak for itaglf:— No language can tell the effect that an efficient 
system of examination would produce on the service. The in- 

uence of the service would at once be raised fifty per cent. . . . 
It (the project) is intended to mark an improvement, in keeping 
with the locomotive itself, and to crown half a century of driving, 
in which there have been great and valuable services rendered for a 
heap of oily clothes and a little ‘siller.’ The present system has no 
vitality in it, holds out nothing to look up to and nothing to ex- 
pect, no lasting or abiding satisfaction.” 

A second edition has appeared of Mr. Goodeve's valuable work 
on the steam-engine (2), of which the chief object has been “to 
point out the influence which the change in our views as to the 
nature of heat has exercised in the practical construction of the 
steam-engine,” and in which the author “has further endeavoured 
to show the manner in which Watts’s ‘diagram of energy’ has en- 
abled us to accomplish a scientific analysis of heat engines gene- 
a and, in particular, of the steam-engine under all its varied 

orms.” 

The seventeenth volume of the new series of Tales from Black- 
wood (3) opens with a story by Mr. Percy Greg called Guy 
Neville’s Ghost. The supernatural interest in this is so well 
worked up that one is a little disappointed by the somewhat com- 
monplace explanation of the supposed ghost’s appearance. The 
chief attraction in the volume is the concluding tale, called 
“The Easter Trip of Two Ochlophobists,” which is one of the 
cleverest pieces of light and witty writing that we have seen for 
a long time. Some of the books of travel which the author 
parodies are by this time forgotten; but he has so much humour 
of his own that this is of little consequence, and he is certainly 
not at his worst when he is writing simply in his own character. 

The late Mr. Roffe’s exhaustive volume on Shakspeare Music (4) 
is full of curious information. Thus, with reference to the song 
in Antony and Cleopatra— 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne ! 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d, 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d : 
Cup us, till the world go round ; 

Cup us, till the world go round— 


we learn from Mr. Roffe’s researches that, about the year 1750, it was 
set as a tenor solo bya Mr. Chilcot of Bath, who, however, from 
some strange whim, set only the first four lines. “The next com- 
position,” wrote Mr. Roffe, “ to be noticed furnishes us with an in- 
stance of what may be termed a prank antithetical to the above.” 
This prank occurs in an edition of the play published in 1759 
under the title of Antony and Cleopatra fitted for the Stage by 
Abridging only. In a prefatory advertisement it is said that “ the 
scng at p. 39 being thought too short, an addition was made to 
it in rehearsal.” With this addition the song appears in this 
shape :— 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne, 

Time it is to cheer the soul 

Made by thy enlarging bowl, 

_ Free from wisdom’s fund control, 
Burthen. Free from wisdom’s fond control. 
I. 

Monarch, come and with thee bring 

Tipsy dance and revelling ; 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d, 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d. 

Cup us, till the world goes round ; 

Burthen, Cup us, till the world goes round. 


It is somewhat strange to find that the four lines of Hamlet's 
letter to Ophelia— 


Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move ; 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love— 


have been set no less than six times. Besides these compositions, 
there is a setting by Michael Kelly of “ Hamlet’s letter to Ophelia 
versified,” of which the words run thus :— 


Doubt, O most beautified, that the stars are fire ; 
Doubt, my soul’s idol, that the sun doth move ; 
Doubt that eternal truth may prove a liar ; 
But, sweet Ophelia, never doubt I love. 
My mind, no skill in these fond numbers owns, 
et these declare I love thee best, most best ; 
And tho’ no Muses reckon up my groans, 
These lines may shelter in thy snowy breast. 


2) Text-book on the Steam-Engine, By T. M. Goodeve, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, Lecturer on Applied Mechanics at the Royal School of Mines, 
Author of “The Principles of Mechanics,” &c. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Crosby Lockwood & Co, 


(3) Tales from Blackwood. New Series. No. XVII. London and 
Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons, 


(4) The Handbook of Shakespeare Music ; being an Account of Three 
Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music set to Words taken from the Plays and 
Poems of Shakespeare, the Compositions ranging from the Elizabethan Age 
to the Present Time. By the late Alfred Rofte. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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Further, “ amongst the glees of Sir John Stevenson is one for two 
sopranos and a bass to the words of Hamlet's letter. The glee is 
unaccompanied, and Sir John closes his work with the verbal 
variation of ‘ Sweet Ophelia, never doubt my love.’” Mr. Parry | 
the elder compused a recitative and air, in which Hamlet's letter 
appears. They were written for Braham, to be sung in an operatic 
version of the Merry Wives of Windsor. The recitative is taken 
from one of Biron’s speeches in Love's Labour's Lost. ‘“ Then 
ensues an air andante in § time, set to the four linesggf Hamlet's 
letter, which air is sueceeded by a allegretto im Ftime set to 
other poetry. The whole composition is then closed by a repetition 
of Hamlet's letter in { time, and with different notes from those 
used for the opening movement.” To Mr. Roffe’s interesting work 
an index is appended, which shows at a glance how many different 
settings exist of each piece of verse. : 

The author of Sporting Sketches (5) informs his readers in a) 
preface that he has been induced to publish them “from a feeling | 
that they may help to wile away an hour or two, either in the | 
armchair after a bard day or in the railway carriage en route for | 
some hospitable domain.” That they may do this is by no means 
impossible. Some of the stories (we may instance especially one 
calied “Cricket under Difficulties”) are not unamusing, although 
they are all written in the disagreeably slangy and would-be 
facetious style which most sporting writers seem to think it neces- 
sary to affect. 

Mr. Hyde Parker's verses (6) are certainly not better and pos- 
sibly not worse than most of those collections of verses which 
are being continually given to the world by persons whose 
understanding of what is meant by the word poetry is incomplete. 
Here is a specimen, taken at random, of Mr. Parker's produc- 


STANZAS. 


I. 
Oh, think not when smiles are bright 
That sorrow hath no dwelling there, 
For eyes that laugh to outward sight 
May scarce restrain the secret tear. 
IL. 
So smiles that mask the sorrowing heart 
Are but as sunbeams o’er the wave, 
Where, tho’ their beaming glances dart, 
‘They shine upon the sailor’s grave. 
But Mr. Parker deals in wit as wellas in pathos, and here is one 
of his “ Epigrams”:— 
Last night Lady F., in the sweetest of dresses, 
Some people thought lovely, but others quite plain. 
Ab! poor Lady F.! all the charms she possesses 
Are profusely displayed at the end of her chain. 


It is pleasant (7) to turn from such stuff as we have just been 
quoting to the grace of feeling and expression which are to be 
found in some of Miss Walters’s verses. She is least fortunate 
when she breaks irto a peculiar metre, of which this is a speci- 
men :— 

The lofty hymn, 
‘The verse, 
To Seraphim 
Rehearse ; 
Changeless 
Fashion, 
Grandest 
Passion 
In Thought’s universe. 


Having quoted from this not very happy part of Miss Walters’s | 
work, it will be only fair to show that she can do better, as in | 
these lines :— 
Up in the pine the squirrels peeping 
Watch the dancing teardrops stray ; 
Wondering to whose holy keeping 
They go rolling all the day 
Down the mountain stern and grey ; 
Then I say, “I calm my flight 
In the glen ; but now I play.” 
Sweet are morn and life and light. 
Fresh and cold is my dashing spray, 
Fresh at morn and noon and night: 
Hark! the mountain echoes say, 
Sweet are morn, and life, and light. 


The anonymous author of The Village Life (8) has a keen and 
kindly eye for character and the faculty of giving expression to 
his thoughts in smooth and pleasant verse. His picture of the 

illage and the little society which he has chosen for his theme is 
touched with truth and graceful humour, and he has not a little 
er of picturesque description and of pathos. From much that 
is good we choose jor quotation some lines which occur at the 
end of a sketeh of “ The Old Professor,” who, while he pursues his 
favourite sport of fishing, has given a sketch of various systems of 
philosophy :— 
He chuckles softly, tries his skill 
With a grey fly upon the pool. 
Just as it lightly flicks beyond 
A rock emerging, see the trout 
Kise slowly, turn his belly up, 
And disappear with downward snout 
Sporting Sketches at Home and Abroad. By “ Bagatelle.” London : 
so Sonnensehein, & Allen. By 

(6) A Vision of Justice ; and other Poems, By Hyde Parker. London : 
Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(7) The Brook: a Poem. By Sophia Lydia Walters, Author of “A 
Dreamer’s Sketch-Book.” London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


(8) The Village Life. Glasgow: Maclehose. 


And seulling tail. He won’t be eaught. 
* You see him,” the Professor says, 
“ That rascal has experience, 
He knows the ways of gnats and flies, 
And knows the hook that underlies 
Their imitations ; he has sense 
And judgment, and deserves our praise.” 
We laugh and the Professor laughs, 
And as we wend through whin and broom 
Upward the stream, we know that hook 
Busked freshest, and with fairest look 
By Science’s adeptest groom, 
ill never catch the man who Sees 
How old and new philosophies 
Play round a point they never reach ; 
And understanding, laughs and chaffs, 
With lusty lungs and graphic speech. 
The Villaye Life is altogether an attractive little book, and we 
shall hope to see more of its author’s work. 

Professor Thompson begins his work on Apprenticeship Sehools 
in France (9) by referring to a letter addressed at the time of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, by a distinguished British juror to 
the Chairman of the Schools Inquiry Commission then sitting. 
In this letter, he says, three questions were raised. Firstly, is 
England really losing her advanced position in those industries 
which involve the application of scientific knowledge to produc- 
tion? Secondly, is this retrogression due to her comparative 
backwardness in the diffusion of applied science? The writer 
goes on to say that Her Majesty’s Commissioners immediately 
sought the opinion of the most distinguished of English men of 
science and of the British jurors at the Exhibition, and that, with 
slight differences of opinion, they all affirmed their belief “ that 
the lack of Technical Education on the part of British masters and 
British workmen was surely sapping the position of Great Britain 
a3 mistress of the arts of peace and of war.” Professor Thompson 
goes on to dwell upon the evils which seem to him due to the fact 
that the old upprenticeship system in England, under which the 
apprentice became a member of his master’s family and learnt from 
him the secrets of his craft, has disappeared, and that no 
satisfactory substitute for it has yet been found. He quotes 
in a note an article published by Mr. George Howell in 
1876 in the Contemporary Review :—“The master had already 
begun to be less of the craftsman and more of the employer. 
. . . The number of persons employed was greatly augmented ; 
instead of the old fealty between master and men, there came 
estrangement more and more, until sometimes the workpeople 
scarcely ever saw their veritable employer. . . . The master 
to whom the apprentice was bound no longer taught him his 
trade; he was, so to speak, pitchforked into the workshop, to pick 
up his trade as best he could, or to learn it from the many journey- 
men who were there employed. It was no one’s duty to teach 
him; there was no pay and no responsibility.” Having, as he 
says, “indulged in a preliminary grumble over the existing state 
of things,” the author goes on to “ recount the results actually at- 
tained in certain experiments recently made in France in the 
direction of organizing a new apprenticeship more in harmony 
with the social conditions of the age.” Four ways have been tried 
in various parts of Europe, all of which are in operation in Paris, 
of solving the “problem that the old apprenticeship has 
failed to solve and which a new apprenticeship must solve” 
—that is, “how to give to artisan children that technical train- 
ing and scientific observation which their occupation demands 
without detaining them so long at their schooling as to give them 
a distaste for manual labour.” These four ways are to send the 
children to work at an earlier age in the factory or workshop, and 
to give them a certain number of hours’ schooling every day in a 
school in the workshop: to keep the children at school, but to 
give them technical instruction every day in a workshop in the 
school ; to organize a school and workshop side by side; and to 
send the children to the existing schools half the day, and the 
other half to work half-time in the workshop or factory. Professor 
Thompson goes on to give an interesting and careful account, with 
tables, of the working of these different methods in France. His 
book is suggestive, and is evidently composed under the influence 
of a strong and deliberate conviction. 

A second edition, revised and enlarged, has been issued of Herr 
Baedeker’s excellent Handbook of London (10). 

A fourth edition has appeared of an illustrated guide-hook called 
the Golden Gutde to London (11). The work is rendered un- 
sightly and unpleasant by trade advertisements printed on the 
backs of several of the illustrations. 

A second edition has been issued of an English translation of 
the late M. Viollet-le-Duc’s well-known work on Military Architec- 
ture (12) which, as Mr. Parker says in his preface to the present 
edition, “explains all the modes of attacking and defending a 
camp or a city that have been used from the time of the Romans, 


(9) Technical Education.—Apprenticeship Schools in France. By 
Sylvanus Phillips Thompson, B.A., Professor of Experimental Physics in 
University College, Bristol, Author of “ Technical Education—When 
Should it be Given,” &c. London: Hamilton Adams & Co. 

(10) London and its Environs ; including Excursions to Brighton, the Isle 
of Wight, &c. Handbook for Travellers. By K. Baedeker. Second 
Edition. Leipsic: Baedeker. London: Dulau & Co. 

(11) The Golden Guide to London. Fourth Edition. London: Printed 
at the Chiswick Press for the Proprietors by Charles Whittingham. 

(12) Military Architecture. Translatec from the French of E. Viollet- 
le-Duc, by M. Macdermott, Esq., Architect. With the original French 
Engravings. Second Edition. With a Preface by J. I. Parker, C.B., 
F.S.A., &c. London and Oxford : Parker & Co. 2 
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by means of those admirable drawings of M. Viollet-le-Duc which ARSHALTON N HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 
oie them far more easy to understand than any words alone C for Civil and Military Exami Saray ay 
could do.” E HI R 

A second edition, revised and enla: has appeared of Pro- 


rged, 
fessor Stanley Jevons’s Theory of Political Economy (13). 

Sir William Anson has composed a clearly written volume, 
which, in his own words, is “an attempt to draw such an outline 
of the ‘principles of the law of contract as may be useful to students, 
and, perhaps, convenient to those who are engaged in the teaching 
of law (14). The opinion of some thus engaged, that there was 
need of an elementary treatise dealing with the subject of contract 
in its entirety, gave Sir William Anson a reason for writing a work 
which excellently fulfils its object. 

Mr. Jackson has compiled a useful little treatise on arbitra- 
tion (15), which is the result of careful study of the best autho- 
ities, _ which has been examined and approved by eminent 
counse 


(13) The Theory of Political rea By W. Stanley Jevons. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 

(14) Principles of the Law of Contract. By Sir William R. Anson, 
Bart. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

(15) The Practical Arbitrator ; being a Treatise desi more particu- 
las for the use of Lay Arbitrators, and containing the Principles of the 
Law of Arbitrations, Awards, Evidence, and Contracts. By Charles 
Jackson. London: Knight & Co. 


for and En 
Examinations at all the Schools aval Cadetshi Examination 
New House a JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL, has been established for quite 
BOYS.—For full information apply to the H&EAD-MASTER. 


T°, MILITIA OFFICERS and CANDIDATES for OOM- 
| CHAWNER (late 77th Regiment) 
few VACANCIE ‘S. Terms on application and references._Manor House, Newton 


DNnenitine and OL. I. HOME CIVIL SERVICE. —FOUR 
intending CANDIDATES can be as on advant: 
f good (according to age) in one or more of these subj — Beh thematic 
atural ‘olitical Economy, or if they have 
—Address, C. 8., Stanford’s, Charing Cross. 


}) DUCATION in GERMANY.— First-class Establishment 
for YOUNG LADIES. Coptueted & ty Fraulein SINGER. The most eminent Pro- 
for Music. ee references. — Address, Bleichstrasse 36, 


fessors. Great advan 
Frank kfort-on-the- 


‘HE Rev. R. BARTON LEAOH, late Scholar and Hulmeian 
xhibitioner of B.N. Coll., Oxford, and Fellow of St. Peter’s Coll., Radley, ac wy bd to 

meet an a GENTLEMAN’ 8 SON, aged Nine, to EDUCATE with his own Boy. 

will be educated with a view, if practicable, to obtain a Tousen Scholarship at r Sable 

School. German and French included. Terms, £105 a year; if a Pony be kept, £125.— 

Address, Sutton Montis Rectory, Castle Cary, Somerset. 


TO FAMILIES PROCEEDING to INDIA or the OOLO- 


NIES.—A LADY and GENTLEMAN, having one Matis Boy of Five years of 
anxious to meet with another CHILD of the same age to EDUCATE with him. toed 
home comfort, with a mother’s care and su evenoe, = offered, and the adv: a 
resident Governess. Within eleven miles of London, in one of the most health and 
beautiful parts of in the first instance by letter, to D. D., care of May's 
Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadi 
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and German Masters. Successful preparation for the Army 


tian Martyrs,”’ &c. 


To INDIAN OFFICERS and GENTLEMEN of Limited 
Income.—The PRINCIPAL of a SCHOOL, N.W., for the of 

Gentlemen only, receives TWO 0 YOUNG I JADIES, giving them the advantage 

education and Professors, for the reduced Fee “4 Sunty Guineas a year inclusive.—For address 

card, apply to DELTA, Messrs. Stanley Lucas & Co., 84 New Bond Street. 


LADY, who is Educating her Children in BRUNSWICK, 
=o ” desires to take into her famil (where only German is allowed to be open). 
and treat like er own, TWO ENGLISH BOYS, from Ten to Fifteen years of age. 
varticulars, and by g Mrs. W., 69 Helmstetter Strasse, Dreaneckwelg, 
jermany. 


Board in FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, for YOUNG 


LADIES or GENTLEMEN, in the FAMILY of a PHYSICIAN. The 
aging in the best London families for Thirteen years. English, French, Latin. New 
in the house. English table. — Address, 23 Blei@hstrasse, the-Main. 


[THE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 


COMPANY, Limited, will shortly appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS for a High School to 
be established at Blackheath. 
Salary, £250 per annum, with a capitation fee of £1 10s. per pupil over 100 up to 200, and of £3 


per pupil over 200 up to 300. 
Applications to be sent, not later than October 31, to the cas a of the Company, 112 


Brompton Road, 8.W., from whom further information may be h 


AW.—A MARRIED SOLICITOR, in good Feu in an 
agricultural town in Yorkshire, has a VACANCY for an a ICLED pelt tg 
ryeite in the house, a healthily-situated country residence.—Address, of Messrs. 
G. Street & Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


A YOUNG LADY, of cheerful temperament (an | Orphan, 

other English), the Denghter of a forme Modern Langu 
in, desires a Situation as COMPANION. a LADY, Travelling 

to oreey ROBERTS, Freiburg, Baden. 


W INTER RESIDENCE. —BOURNEMOUTH. —A Married 

MEDICAL MAN, without Children, residin, most healthy position in Bourne~ 
mouth, can receive o LADIES or GENTL MEN for for the Winter Months. H ‘hest 
references given and req , D. H., care of Mr. H. Nash, “* Observer” 
Bournemouth. 


THE PRESS.—A PROVINCIAL MORNING PAPER 
(Liberal) REQUIRES the Services of a resident LEADER WRITER on Political, 
Local, and General Subjects. em ions, nares full — of ability and experience. 
and stating amount of salary req pressed to” Leader Writer,” care of C. itchell 

& Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


HOTELS. 


ade. Near the West Pier. Central hy was establis Sule of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentile: me ‘ater Service in the 
BENJN. BULL, ae. 


r | ‘HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 
own Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Rooms, and is fitted with every 
nitary improvement which science could suggest. Charges fixed and moderate. Table- 
ahote daily. : Svea information of the MANAGER. Tourists’ Tickets to Lifracombe, for Two 
a are iss issued at all prineipal Railway Stations in Eng! and. 


D=XTs CATALOGUE, New Edition, Illustrated, and de- 
several hundred varieties of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, &e., 
will be forwarded free on application to 

61 Strand, or 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


Wittianm 8. 
STREET, W., 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNITURE. 


BEDSTEADS of best make only. 

10s. 6d. to 19s. 
» l4s.6d. ,, 238. 6d. 

9p 688.0d. 4, 

» 3308. 

COTS, CHAIR- BEDSTEADS, ‘COUCHES, 
BEDDING of G teed Quality Mi don the iitati 
For BEDSTEADs.—Wide ft. . 6in. 5 ft. 

Palliasses, Best Straw......... Od. 138. 4d. 
Cocoa Fibre..........++ . Od. 228. Od. 
= ood Coloured . Od. 238. Od. 
bo Best Brown Wool. . 6d. 37s. Od. 
e Good Serviceable Hair |. Od. 478. 6d. 
pe Good . Od. 65s. Od. 
German Springs . Od. 63s. 0d. 
German hair stutting is. 6d. %s. Od. 


65s. Od. 87: 
Feather Beds. Boisters, Pillows, Blankets, &c. 


comprising arti 
8s. BURTON, General Fumishing 


appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOG 
Tilustrations, post free. 


HEAL & SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bed: 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MORDERS HIRE SYSTEM. The original, ont 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra i dy for time to sel 


Farniture, 


free. 
pled ‘C. free. 268, 0, and 250 Tottenham Court Koad, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[October 11, 1879. 


| STHMA, and DIFFICULT BREATHING arising from 
LI FE ASSU RANCES, &c. A the nd AVERTED by 
the use of SAVORY & MOORE'S 
ATURA LA, AL! NS, hich ose 
Established 1825. for smoking, and as Pastilles and Powder for burning 


The Com 's business year will close on Movember | 15, 1879, to secure t! vantage 
ghis year entry to the pestis scheme proposals shoul be lodged with the Company on or 
The Tenth Division of Profits will take place in 1890, and all who take out Policies now will 
rank for two years’ profits on that occasion. 
For the ver: di of the dard Policy see Prospectus. is 


on a plate or censer. 


GAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and sold by 
Chemists everywhere, from whom pamphlets, with 
full particulars and Medical Testimonials, may be 

obtained on application. 


larly direc’ the Company's New System of Secured Payment Policies. 


application. 
AMOUNT OF ASSURANCES. 
ited during the last five years ..... 


Revenue upwards of . 7604 
Assets uPWards Of 5.250) 


“JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
EDINBURGH-—3 and 5 GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
LONDON —22 KING WILLIAM STRERT, E.C., and 3 PALL MALL EAST. 
DUBLIN—#6 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
THE 


LONDON ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEst-END AGENTS—Messrs. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8. W. 
Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq. | Sub-Governor—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


Directors. 

Hogh Gough Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert bert Burn Blyth, E. Robert Henderson, Esq. 
William T Bran |, Esq. Louis Huth, Esq. 

ward Budd, : + Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General Charies Lyall, Esq. 
George W a, Greville H. Palnter, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurs Captain R. W. Pel ly, R.N. 
Robert B. Dobree, Esq. William Rennie, Esa. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. F. Robertson 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Es 
Henry Goschen, Esq. David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


NOTICE is hereby given ley A Ge Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas 
will expire on October 


The Directors inv fen epationtions for Agencies for the Fire and Life De 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and-Marine Accounts, and all r inform ean can be 


had on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1878) ... 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in ~ of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
amy and liberal settlement pot lg — falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed 


before October 14, or the same will eae 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHaNIx FIRE OFFICE. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, eee 1782. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ..... £1,487,500 
Reserve Fund 800,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on DEMAND or at Thirty Days’ Sight, aregrantedon 
the Bank's Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection. 

BErOsETs are received for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 


‘Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, + Manager. 


[HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON 
Berancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head ¢ a on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of Le Ma Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills —— or sent for collecti 
Sales and Purchases effected in British Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army. Pay avy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 


Every other Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transucted. 

J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 

THE BEST FOR TOILET, NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 

Free from excess of Alkali and artificial colouring. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

ILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was aes © better than Bao peace to be a lone man’s 
Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a penery man 's Food, a s Cordial, a wakeful 
man’s Sleep, and a a man’s Fire. ne no Herb. like it it. under t the canopy of 
heaven.” — ingsley’ 's Westward Ho!" In 1 2 oz. & 4 0z. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
a (THE fresh and oplendid di distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.” — Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, d prived of th rfi oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


JDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 


DNNEF ORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constituticns, Ladies, Children, and Infaats. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


One Thousand Farrar's St. Paul ; One Thousand Copies of the Memoir 
of Mrs. Tait, and recent Work of general interest are in 
cireulation at MUDLE'S SELEC ‘opies are added as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is te At xi the principal Forthcoming Books as they 

ar. First-class One Guinea per annum and upwards, accordi: 
number of volumes requi k Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and 
Institutions supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses postage free on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready. This 
Catalogue contains The Life of the Prince Consort, Vol. III., Fanny Kemb!e’s Recollections of 
a Girlhood, Mrs. Brassey's Voyage Round the World, The Life and Letters of Charles Kin; 
ley, The Life of George Moore, My Command in South Africa, by General Cunynghame, 
First Violin, Paul Faber, and more than Thousand other Popular Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, at 
the lowest current prices, and is especially commended to the attention of Lib: and 
retaries of Public Institutions, and other large publishers of modern 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circulation or on Sie at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
Me the least ible del all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
ARTON ARCADE, MA) ici ESTER (one Minute’ 's Walk from the Exchange). 
ae "s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King St Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 ‘Regent Street, W. 


Sy from One Guinea to any amount, according to ‘the supply required. All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
= Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fi 

of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
a so be had free on appli 

BOOTH’S, CHU HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY 'S United Libraries, 
307 307 Regent Street, near the Polytechni 


YHE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. : 
10. 74 Tree 81, 88, 91, 192,689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
an 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


een WORK and ENGLISH WAGES 


ne with,reference to the Depression of Trade. By THomas 
Brassey, M 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Editions :— s. d. 

Key, with Additional Exercises .........ssesesecesseseee 


1 

Higher English Grammar 

Companion to the Higher Grammar .......ssecccssesseseceseseeee O 

English Composition and Rhetoric... 4 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


DR. TURPIE’S CHALDEE MANUAL. 
Just published, square 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


A? MANUAL of the CHALDEE LANGUAGE; containing 
Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, consisting 
of Selections from the ee with a Vocabulary adapted to the Chrestomathy. By 
D. . TuRPIe, M.A., M.D. 
WILLIAMS & wonases, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
uth Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


EIM’S HISTORY of JESUS of NAZARA. Considered in 
its connexion meee the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Translated by 
A. Rayxsom. Vol. . Tne ee: ene, Last Etforts in Galilee, Kecognition of the 
Messiah, of the Cross, 
Also, Vols. I. to ILI. at the same pee. 


Just published. Vol. IT. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BAUR (F. C.)—CHURCH HISTORY of the FIRST THREE 


CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German Edition. Edited by the Rev. 
ALLAN Menzies. Vol. II. Completing the Work. 
Sul 


scribers to the Theological ‘Translation “Fund Library’ receive these volumes 
for 7s. » instead of 103s. 6d. each. Prospectus, with Contents of the Series, post free on 
application. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8yo. each 2s, 


JK NARESBORO’ CASTLE YARD: a Poem. With 22 Cuts. 
II. THE MICROCOSM ; and MALCOLM: a Iloliday Walk. 
Ill. A FEW OCCASIONAL PIECES. By the same Author. 


WILLIAMS & NorGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


Published this day, fep. 8vo. 136 pp. eloth, 1s. 


Pest PRINCIPLES of MODERN HISTORY, 1815-1879; 
including the Revolt in Afghanistan, and the Capture of Cetewayo. By 7.3, TayLon. 
RELFE Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, London. 


rice 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE Cc ALENDAR for the SESSION 
1879- 
Manchester : J. E. CORNISH, outed to the College, 33 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


EYEBALL TENSION : its Effects on the Sight, and its 


Treatment. By W. Spencer Warson, F.R.C.S, E B.M.Lond., Senior Surgeon 
the Royal South London Ophthalmic Hospital, &e. 


London : H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE of the VOICE, with especial 


Reference to its Cultivation and Preservation. For the Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorvow HOLMES, Physician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary. 


J.& A. L, New Burlington § Street. 
'o be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 
(CONSUMPTION, “ASTHM A, BRONCHITIS, and all other 


the Organs, with their Specitic ‘Treatment by Dr. CHURCHILL'S 


Hypophos 
a W. KOLCKMANY, 2 Langham Place, London, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCCVIII. 
will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS :— 
GERMANY SINCE THE PEACE OF FRANKFORT. 
MOZART. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOUR. 
. SPEDDING’S LIFE OF BACON. 
. THE CIVIL ENGINEERS OF BRITAIN. 
THE FAMILY OF MIRABEAU. H 
FROUDE’S CESAR. 
. THE CODE OF CRIMINAL LAW. | 
. THE IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
10, AFGHANISTAN, 
London, LonemaNs and Co. 


Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


will be published on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16. | 


CONTENTS : 

PASCAL AND HIS EDITORS. 
. THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
ALBERT DURER. 
THE FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
. JOSEPH DE MAISTRE ON RUSSIA, 
FROUDE’S CESAR. 
THE WEATHER AND ITS PREDICTION, 
. HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 
. THE SUBMISSION OF THE CLERGY. 
10. PRINCIPLES AT STAKE, 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. XVIL., 63. 


[THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for OCTOBER 1879. 
PREACHING AND OTHER MATTERS IN(ROME IN 1879. 
8. HUGH OF LINCOLN. 
THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES AND GEORGE IV.—(Concluded.) 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
THE WORKS AND FAITH OF PHEIDIAS, 
SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF INVALIDS. 
DIOCESAN SYNOD, OR CONFERENCE, OR BOTH? 
THE BURIALS QUESTION: MR. MARTEN’S AOT. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE FATHERS ON THE REAL PRESENCE. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SpoTriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


On the 15th inst., 2s. 6d. 


[pHE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
1. INDIA’S NEEDS AND ENGLAND'S DUTY. 
2. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. IV. Rugby. 
3. THE MAID OF SONG: a Poem. By THomas GorpDoN HAKeE. 


4, THE A LIE. By R. Louis STEVENSON, Author of “ Travels with 
a Donkey,” 


5. WORKHOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT. 
6. GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
7. REALISM IN DRAMATIC ART. 
8. WHAT DOES HOME-RULE REALLY MEAN? By A Houwr-Rvte MP. 
9. HARDY’S NOVELS. 
10. CAN ARMY SHORT-SERVICE BE MADE TO WORK? 
ll. SELECTED BOOKS. 
C. KEGAN Pav & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


‘NEW UNIVERSITY JOURNAL. 

Every Wednesday during Term-time, commencing October 15, will be published 
"THE CAMBRIDGE REVIEW: a Journal of University 
Life and Thought. 

It will contain the University Sermon, and Cambridge News of each week, will afford a 
medium for the Discussion of University Questions, and will also contain Articles on Literary, 
Scientific, and Social Subjects. 

Price 6d. ; Prepaid Subscription for the Term, including postage, 3s. 9d. 
Publisher : ELIJAH JOHNSON, Trinity Street. 
London Agent: Mr. CLIFFoRD-POULTER, Middle Temple Lane, E.C. 
Oxford: Messrs. SLATTER & ROSE. 


N° OTICE. — Owing to the vastly increased demands on their 
the Proprietors of THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE, X 

of the 1 ousehold, have been compelled to to issue their 

Monday, Wednesday, ‘ad Friday, during the season, onl the ey have taken the opportunity 

thus affur them of considerably extending the literary portion of the paper, both as regar 

the variety and number of the Articles and Illustrations. Specimen Copy for Two Stamps. 


Office, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 


VIEW i in PARIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE. See THE 


UILDER ; Archi wi 
Buildings—Treatise on Concrete—London in Red, &c. by post, 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 
By Lioner S. BEAtE, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, much enlarged, with 100 
Plates, will be ready on October 20, price 21s. 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 
FOLK-LORE SOCTIET Y. 


| 


Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 
‘The following work is the second Publication of the Society, and is issued to the | 
Members as one of the Publications for 1879, or may be purchased by Non-Members : 
Medium 8vo. xvii.—391 pp. 12s. 
THE FOLK-LORE of the NORTHERN COUNTIES of ENG- 
LAND and the BORDERS. A New Edition, with many additional Notes. 
By WIttiaM HENDERsoN, Author of “ My Life as an 
Published for the Society, 
W. SATCHELL, PEYTON, & Co., Publishers, 12 Tavistock Gereet, Covent Garden. 


Prospectus and particulars of the Society may be had by ae to the Hon. 
Secretary, G. L. Gomme, Esq., Castelnau, Barnes, S.W. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, October 1879. 


MR. MURRAY’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


_LIFE of BISHOP WILBERFORCE. With Selections from 


his Diaries and Correspondence. By Canon 
8vo. with Portrait, &c. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By E. H. 
Bunsury, F.R.G.S, 2 vols. 8vo. with Index and Maps. 


M.A, Vol. I. (1803-48). 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and EVENTFUL CAREER of F. M. 


the DUKE of SALDANHA. With Selections from his Co: By 
Conde pA CarnoTa, Author of the “ Life of Marquis of Pombal.” 2 vols, 
Svo. 

WORD, WORK, and WILL: Collected Papers. By Ww. 


THOMSON, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Crown 8vo. 

CONTENTS : The Synoptic Gospels—Death of Christ—God Exists—Worth of 
Life—Design in Nature—Sports and Pastimes—Emotions in Preaching— 
Defects in Missionary Work—Limits of Philosophical Inquiry. 


THE RIVER of GOLDEN SAND: ‘Narrative of a Journey 
through China to Burmah. By Captain WM. GiLt, R.E. 2 vols, 8vo. with 
Map and Illustrations. 

THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of ARISTOTLE. Translations 
of the Nicomachean Ethics, and of the Paraphrase of Andronicus ; together 
with Philosophical Essays, Introductions, and Analyses, Designed for 
Students at the Universities, By WALTER M. Hatcu, M.A. 8vo, 


A LADY'S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By 
ISABELLA Brrp, Author of “Six Months in the Sandwich Islands.” Post 
8vo. with Illastrations. 

LIFE of ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta 
and Metropolitan of India. With a Selection from his Correspondence und 
Journals. By his Sister. 8vo. with Map. 

NILE GLEANINGS: the Ethnology, History, and Art of 
Ancient Egypt, as revealed by Egyptian Paintings and Bas-Reliefs. With 
Descriptions of Nubia and its Great Rock Temples to the Second Cataract. 
By Vituers Sruart. Medium 8vo. with 40 Coloured Illustrations, &c. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD and CATHERINE STANLEY. 
Edited by their Son, A. P. Sraney, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 
RHEINSBERG ; or, the Student Life of Frederick the Great. 


By ANDREW HAMILTON, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of ERASMUS DARWIN. By 
CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. With a Study of his Scientific Works by ErNEstT 
Translated by W. DaLias. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and 

cuts, 

A LITTLE LIGHT on the CRETAN INSURRECTION. By 
A. F. Post 8vo. 


THE ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By Epwarp Wuyrmrer. 
Medium 8vo. with 2 Maps and 100 Illustrations, 340 pp. 10s. 6d. 
“ This is a condensed and cheaper edition of ‘Scrambles amongst the Alps,’ with fresh 
matter and additional illustrations. 
A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERA- 
TURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. By various Writers. "Bdited by Wm. 
SMirs, D.C.L., and Professor Wace, M.A, Vol. II. Medium 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
various Writers. Edited by Wm. Srra, D.C.L., and Archdeacon CHEETHAM, 
M.A. Vol. Il. (Completing the Work). Medium 8vo. with Illustrations. 


METALLURGY: SILVER and GOLD. Part I. By Joux 
Percy, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 700, with Illustrations, 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTA- 
MENT: Explanatory and Critical, with a Revision of the Translation, Edited. 
by Canon Cook. Vol. 1& Medium 8vo. 


CONTENTS : 
BT. JOHN... By Canon Westcott, D.D. 
THE ACTS..... ee A By the Bishop of Cugsrer. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST; or, Life in Con- 
naught. By Mrs. Housroun, Author of “A Yacht Voyage to Texas.” 
Post 8vo. 


LIFE of WILLIAM PITT. By Earl Sraxnore. New Library 
Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of CAROLINE 
HERSCHEL, Sister of Sir William and Aunt of Sir John Herschel. By Mrs. 
Joun HERSCHEL. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo. with Portraits. 


THE HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, and of the 
Economic Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1878, By LxEongE LeEv1,. 
F.S.A. New and Revised Edition, 8vo. 


THE GREEK VERB; its Structure and Development. By 
Professor Curtius. Translated by A. S, WiLKus, M.A., and E, B. ENGLAND, 


M.A. 8vo. 

ARISTOTLE. By Grorcr Grore. New Edition, with Addi- 
tions. 1 vol. 8vo, 

HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. By Dean 
STANLEY, D.D. New and Revised Edition, 8vo. 

HYMNS in PROSE for CHILDREN. By Mrs. Barsavtp. 
New and beautifully Illustrated Edition, square 1émo. with Designs by 
Barnes, Wimperis, Coleman, and Kennedy. 

LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D. (of Bombay): Fifty Years 

the Kast. By Grores Smiru, LL.D. 


a Philanthropist and Scholar in 
Abridged Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations. 


HANDBOOK to ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
MitmaN. Abridged Edition, crown 8vo. with 20 Illustrations, (@orming a 
Volume of Murray’s English Cathedrals.) 

' FORSYTH’S HORTENSIUS: an Historical Essay on the Office 


and Duties of an Advocate. Third Edition, adapted for School Prizes, 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 


-CROWE and CAVALCASELLE’S LIVES of the FLEMISH 


PAINTERS ; with Notices of their Works. Third Edition, post 8vo. with 
Woodcuts. 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GARDENS. By W. 


Rosinson, F.L.S. Third Edition, crown 8vo. with Woodcuts. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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RAJAH BROOKE. 


This day is published, post 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 12s. 6d. 
vein OF SIR JAMES BROOKE, 
RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 

From his Personal Papers and Correspondence. 
SPENCER ST. JOHN, F.R.G.S. 


Formerly Rajah. late H.M. Consul-General in Borneo 
Resident to the vubliced of Peru, and Author of * Life in the Forests ‘of the the Far East.’ 


“ The world has waited with no ordinary patience for an authoritative biography of this 
quteordinery. man, and at last we have presented to us the oft-promised * Life of Sir Jan -_ 
Brooke,’ by Mr. Spencer St. John. His book has about it a strange fascination—to beg 
geading it means it must be finished at a sitting." Daily Telegraph, October 4. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8vo. each vol. 2s. 6d. 


This day is published. The other Volumes contain : 
Vout. IX.—CALDERON. I. DANTE. By the Eprror. 
By E, J. Haseut, II. VOLTAIRE. By Major- 
Lately published. General E. B. HawLey. 


inte: 
“ His is the 


III, PASCAL. By Principal 
Vou. VIII.—RABELAIS. P 
and judgment with which Mr. Besant has 
uligible to English readers.”— warp, QC. 
ose who seek to penetrate the mean- 


IV. PETRARCH. By Hexry 
REEVE. 
@raced ont its ce.eral the 
best introduction to | VI. MOLIERE. By the Eprror 
Th 
ing of ons” guide.” VII. MONTAIGNE. By the 


“ We cannot too hiz thly commend the skill 
most ee episodes, the author’ 8 Vv. GOETHE. By A. Har- | 
Rabelais that has yet appeared in Engiand. and F. TARVER; M.A. 
Rev. W. Lucas M.A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. 


By the Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a 
Southern County.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Just published, 3 vols. 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN: 
A Story of Two Generations. 
By ALLAN MUIR. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. 
SISTER. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MISS GREENAWAY’S NEW BOOK. 


UNDER THE WINDOW: 
Pictures and Rhymes for Children. 
By KATE GREENAWAY. 
Engraved and printed in Colours by Epmunp Evans. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE STAGE DOOR, 
STORIES BY THOSE WHO ENTER IT, 
Edited by CLEMENT W. SCOTT, 
. F Is THE TITLE OF 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


Which numbers among its contributors the batine Actors, Actresses, and 
Dramatic Authors of the day. 7 


The Annual will be issued about the end of October. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER’S 


DIARY ef a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA in 1827. 
NURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISIIERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


RECORDS of a STORMY LIFE. By the 


Author of “ to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The work of a most gifted writer. Every page abounds in ,action and overflows with 
feeling. The plot is laid with skill a worked out with ingenuity.”"—Court Journal. 


GODWYN’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. 
Author of “ Parted Lives,” &e. 3 vols. 


“ Mrs. Spender has written what may he tr ay called a romance of the affections, and novel- 
readers owe Mrs. Spender a debt of gratitude for her book.” —A thenceum. 


FALSE HEARTS and TRUE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “‘ A Fatal Passion,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl 


of Desart, Author of “ Kelverdale.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown S8vo. 83. 


| ARABELLA STUART; 
THE HEIR OF LINNE; TASSO. 


| 
By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “ Lady Jane Grey,” “ Inez,” “ The Cid,” “ Elfinella,” &c, 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


NOW READY. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY andits CAMPAIGNS 


in TURKEY, in 1877-1878. By F. V. Grrexe, First Lieutenant in the Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army, and lately Military "Attaché to the United States 
Legation at St. Petersburg. Royal 8vo. with Atlas, 32s. 


THE CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT 


NATIONS: an English Version of the Arabic Text of Athar-ul-Bakiya, of 
Albiriiii, or “ Vestiges of the Past.” Collected and reduced to Writing by 
the Author in A.H. 390-1, A.D. 10:0, Translated, with Notes and Index, by 
Dr. C. Epwarp SacHav, Professor in the Royal University of Berlin. 
Printed for the Oriental Trauslation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Royal 8vo, 42s. 


THE RUSSIANS at HOME and the RUS- 


SIANS ABROAD: Sketches. Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life under 
Alexander Il, By H. SurHERLAND EDWARDS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 


LOTTIE’'S FORTUNE: the New Novel. 3 vols. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY FREDERICK TALBOT. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: 
A Novel. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, Author of “ Sophie Crewe &e. 
LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


LOTTIE’'S FORTUNE: the New Novel. 3 vols. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 3 vols. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: 
The New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
LONDON: JOHN & ROBERT MAXWELL. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 3 vols. 


GENERAL SKETCH of the HISTORY of 


PANTHEISM. In Two Volumes. Vol, II. now ready, 12s. 6d.: From the 
| Age of Spi to the C t of the Nineteenth Century. 
| Oprxroxs oF THE Press ov Vou. I.: “ Interesting and well written.’’—Jnquirer. 
| “There is something attractive in this book.""—Spectutor. “The volume closes with an inter- 


esting sketch of Vanini."—Zvaminer. “ The section alone on Lucilio Vanini deserves to be 
noted as exceptionally original.” — Westminster Keview. 


| DEACON & CO., 21 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “LOVE'S 
CONFLICT,” “WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN,” “ PETRONEL,” &ec. 


THE ROOT of all EVIL. 


MarryaT, Author of “Love's Conflict,” “Woman Against Woman,” &c, 
3 vols, 6d, [On Monday. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION OF THIS IMPORTANT WORK 
IS NOW READY. 


DON GARCIA in ENGLAND: Scenes and 


Characters from English Life. By Gzonce WINDLE SANpys. 8vo. hand- 


somely bound, 12s, 


“ Will arouse in most readers mingled feelings of pain and pleasure, approval and dislike. 
On one int, however, there will be, or ought to be, a general agreement ; it is aconspicuously 
able book.” —Scotsman. 


OUR PUBLIC OFFICES: Embodying an 


Account of the Disclosure of the ie poco Agreement and the Unre- 
vealed Secret Treaty of May 31, 18738. By CHakLes MAnviy, formerly of the 
Foreign Office. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. . 


THE NEWEST WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DRIFTED TOGETHER. 


SAVILE. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


SOME DAY or OTHER. By Jane M. Kirren. 


8 vols, 31s. 6d. 


MONKSFORD: a Tale of Much Talking. By 


the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent,” ** Wife or Slave,” &c. 3 vale 31s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says : “ The plot is well constructed and the interest sustained to the close. 
oneued Deserves to rank among the very best fictions published during the present season. 


MY COUSIN PERCY. By Crocus Forster 


LeGH. 8 vols, 3ls. 6d, 


LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Daily News says: “ It may be ao first, but it is by no means a young book. It 
peculiar, in some passages painful, but it is bomen out of a fall mind, and it is stinetly 
original ‘and masterful over the attention of the reader........ a very remarkabie book.” 


THE MASTER of REDLEAF. By Etizazeru 


A. MERIWETHER. 3 vols. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says: * ‘The lo rs of harrowing events and incidents will certainly 
find plenty to interest them in * say Master of Redleaf.’ From the tirst words of the character 
who tells the story........ to the last fatal scene in Le tomb of a nameless race, there is no pause 
in the excitement........ May be not uninstructive. 


A TIGER LILY. By L. C. Mervyn. 


price 21s, 
ews 82! redeeming 
carries reader to the end,” 


By 


a Novel. 


2 vols. 


power and originality in the book which 


HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newsy, Author of 


“ Common-Sense,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 3 vols. Sls. 6d. 
The Graphic says: “ Mrs. Newby’s tale is a pleasant one, and is told with no little spirit and 


Each Complete in One Volume. 


HOW I VOLUNTEERED for the CAPE: 


being a Short es of Eight Months’ Service with the Frontier Light 
Horse. By T. E. Fenn. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Athenee :,““ Mr. Fenn deserves to be thanked for his simple yet instructive nar- 
rative of personal experiences.’ 

‘The Graphic says : * The rattling journal of a young English volunteer........ May be com- 
mended alike to those avho would do likewise aid to the tamer souls who_prefir repose at 
home, not only for many a useful hint and Vivid skeich of camp life in the Veldt, but for its 
rough and ready but sagacious comments.” 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Being 


some Chapters of Contemporary History, Edited by BLancuAnp 
Large post Svo, with IMustrations, 12s. 


A GREAT LADY. 


DEWALL. Translated by LoviskE Harrison. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. By 


Giva Ross, Author of “ Sorrentina.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE HEIRESS, NOT the WOMAN. By 


ALLAN GRANT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WHO WAS SHE? 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FISHING in DEEP WATERS. By Ricnarp 


Row atTr. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Just ready, 


By Errim A. Ciarke. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


By FLorence | 


From the German of) 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


| 

| . 

| TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
| 


WAYS and TRICKS of ANIMALS. By 


| Many Hoorer, Author of “ Little Dinners,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 23 Full- 
page Lilustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Being No. I. of GrirrirH & Farran’s New Half-Crown Series. 
| 


| AFRICAN PETS; or, Chats about our Animal 


Friends in Natal, with a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By F. CiivTron Parry, 
Crown 8vo. fully Lilustrated by R. H, Moore, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Being No. ill. of Grivrira & Farran’s New Half-Crown Series. 


‘HAPPY HOLIDAYS; or, Brothers’ and 


Sisters at Home. By EMMA DAVENPORT, New and Cheaper Edition, Fourth 
Thousand, fep, 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A NEW SERIES OF UNIFORM VOLUMES. 
Illustrated, cloth, each 1s. 


WRECKED, NOT LOST; or, the Pilot and 


his Companion. By the Hon, Mrs. Dunvas. Fifth Thousand. 


AMONG the BRIGANDS, and other Tales of 


Adventure. Fourth Thousand, 


CHRISTIAN ELLIOTT ; or, Mrs. Danvers’s 


Prize. By L.N. Comyn. Fourth Thousand. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BIRD and INSECTS’ POST OFFICE. 


By RoserT BLOOMFIELD, Author of “ The Farmer’s Boy.” 
illustrated with 35 Wood Engravings, cloth elegant, 6s, 


SILVER LININGS; .or, Light and Shade. 


By Mrs. REGINALD M. Bray. With Illustrations by A. H. Collins, cloth, 
4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s, 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA; or, the 


Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. ‘by Mrs. R. LEE, 
New and revised Edition, Sixth Thousand, Illustrated, 3s, 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


THE DAUGHTER of a GENIUS. By Mrs. 


Hor.anp. With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page, 1s. 
Being the New Volume of the ‘* Favourite Library.” 


RECORDS of YORK CASTLE: Fortress, 


Court House, and Prison. By A. W. TwyrorpD (the present Governor), and 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Autbee of “ The Memorials of Millbank.” Crown 
8vo. with Engravings and Photographs, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN PARKER GILLMORE’S NEW BOOK. 


TRAVEL, WAR, and SHIPWRECK. By 


Captain W, Parker GILLMonE (“ Ubique”), Author of “ The Great Thirst 
Land,” &c. Demy 8vo. 9s, 


THE MEN of the BACK WOODS; or, Stories 


and Sketches of the Indians and the Indian Fighters. By Ascotr R. Hope. 
Crown 8vo. with 33 Illustrations by C. O. Murray, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STEPHEN the SCHOOLMASTER: a Story 


without Plot. By Mrs. GELLIe (M.E.B.). Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Being the New Volume in the “ Stories for Daughters at Home” Series. 


BUNCHY; or, the Children of Scarsbrook 


Farm. By Miss B. C, Pacurps, Author of “ The Orphans,” Crown 8vo 
with 16 Saateattins by A. J. Johnson, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Being No. I. of Grirvira & Farrany’s New Half-Crown Series. 


N.B.—G Fe New 
riffith and will be 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST: 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BY H.H. PRINCE METTERNICH. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE, 


METTERNICH. Edited by his Son, Prince MeTrerNicu. Translated by 
. Roprva NaPIER. 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles, 30s. 


BY THE HON. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


! 


STANDARD WORKS. 
MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 


ROME, from the Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. Translated 
(with the Author's sanction, and Additions) by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. 4 vols. crown 8vo. £2 6s.6d. Or 
separately, Vols. I. and II., 21s. ; Vol. I[I., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., with Index, 15s. 

Also,a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. £3 15s. These Volumes 


PROFESSOR 


T HE LIF E f L | ) r not sold separately. ‘The Indices to the Two Editions separately, each 3s. 6d. 
AL MERSTON PROFESSOR CURTIUS'S HISTORY of 
Frontispiece to each volume, 12s. GREECE, Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A. Vols. I. and II., each 15s. ; 


BY PROFESSOR DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of Professor Max DunckerR, by EvELYN ABporr, M.A., LL.D. 
{ Volume III. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
\ The Third Volume, containing an account of the Fall of Assyria, the Over- 
j throw and Captivity of Israel and Judah, the later Pharaohs, the Babylonian 
and Lydian Empires. It also shows what light has been thrown by recent 
discoveries and criticism ag history of the Kings of Judah and Israel, 
and enables us to tat ts of Herodotus and Diodorus on 
Zgypt and Lydia with what is hnowe from original sources. 


BY LADY JACKSON. 


THE OLD REGIME: Court, Salons, and 


Theatres, By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson, Author of “ Old Paris: 
its Court and Literary Salons.” With Portraits of Louis XV., Marie 

{ Antoinette, Rousseau, Voltaire, Madame du Barry, Mademoiselle Clairon. 
2 vols, large crown 8vo, 24s, 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND. 


Being Selections from the Papers of the late Mortimer Cotrins. Edited by 
Tom TayLor, and with Notes by Frances CoLuins. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


BY DR. ATCHERLY. 


A TRIP to BOERLAND. By Rowzayp J. 


ATCHERLY. Demy 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d, 
BY H.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


JOURNAL KEPT during a SECOND TOUR 
in EUROPE. By the SHAH oF Prasta, and rendered into English by 
General SCHINDLER. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

BY CAPTAIN RAIKES. 


THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 


ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. By Captain G. A. Ratkes, Author 
( of the “ Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia,’ &c, The 
i Second Volume, demy 8vo. with 52 Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 


PRECIOUS STONES; their Histories and 


their Mysteries. Crown 8vo, 
BY R. H. BARHAM. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


and Marvels. An entirely New Edition in large type, crown 8vo. with 32 
Illustrations especially re-engraved for this Edition by George Pearson from 


or, Mirth 


Vols. I11., IV., and V., with Index, each 18s, 
“ A history known to ‘echolars as one of the profoundest, most original, and instructive of 
modern times.’’—Globe. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PRO- 


GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S’ FIFTEEN 


DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. os n 
8vo. with Plans, 6s. Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


FIFTH EDITION OF 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of 


the OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It should be added to every library.”"— Vanity Fair. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. Trans- 


lated from the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, by EVELYN ABBOTT, 
D.C.L., M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. The First Volume contains: 
Rook I., gypt; Book II., The Semitic Nations. Vol. II. demy 8vo. 2)s. 
The Secoud Volume contains an Account of the Rise of Assyria, of the 
Pheenician Colonies, the Hebrew Monarchy, and the later Pharaohs. 


THE LIVES: of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. By the late Very Rev. WALTER 
FarquHar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 11 vols. demy 8vo. £8 5s. Or 
sold separately, as follows, Vol. I.,15s.; Vol. II.,15s.; Vols. 1II. and 1V., 30s. ; 
Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and VII., 30s.; Vol. VIII., 15s.; Vol. IX., 15s.; 
Vol. X., 14s. ; Vol. XI., 15s, The Second Series commenced with Vol. XVI. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 
DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. By his 


Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. SrerHEns, Author of “ Memorials of the See 
of Chichester” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 
Portraits, 30s. 
“ One of the most interesting biographies we have met with for a long time. , The character 
of the man himself, so strong, fresh, aud original, lends a charm to every page.’ 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of 


BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by France, in 1703, to the Accession 
of George ‘IV. By WILuraM James. With a Continuation of the History 
down co the Battle of Navarino, by Captain CHAMBIER. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 
with Portrait, 363. 
“ This book is one of which it is not too high praise to assert that it a proaches as nearly to 
perfection in its own line as any historical work perhaps ever did.” —Ldinburgh Review. 


THIERS’S HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789—1801. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERI.. 
5 vols. small crown 8vo. with 41 fine Engravings and Portraits of the most 
eminent Personages engaged in the Revolution, engraved by W. Greatbach, 
price 30s. 


Originals by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenni d Du Maurier, 63, To be know 
H OTICE.—' resent w 5 ‘tuti 
to 8s. Gd. and the present Victoria (Pocket) Héition from 2s. 6d. to 2. | tho Indinn Navy between the years 7013 and 1809 (when it was abolished). 
From Original Sources and hitherto Unpublished Documents. By Lieut. 
; BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. CHARLES RATHBONE Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
SEAFORTH. New Popular Edition, crown — 
Svo. 6s. THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook ; 
TWILIGHT STORIES. F orming the Twelfth | in Selenes, Gung 8vo. 200 Illustrations 
i Volume of “ Bentley’s Empire Library.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. price 12s. I 
iN 
| NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. ‘ 
Now ready, at all Libraries, ADA CAMBRIDGE'S t] 
IN TWO YEARS’ TIME. 2 vols. crown 8vo. a 
Delightfully fresh, natural, and breezy,"’"—Graphic. 
PROBATION. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘ ETHEL COXON’S 
Tr 
MADGE DUNRAVEN. By the Author of ONSIEUR LOVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. < 
- “In this novel there is more on poration, there is real present merit, and in its ae : 
one, and the principal characters are delightful | its to the hateful tone has of 
THE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S 
Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo. a 
MY LORDS of STROGUE. By the Author | NEW hi 
Fn dae 3 vols. crown 8vo. i SEBA TIA ULIAN th 
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